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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE KINDER- UND HAUS- 
MARCHEN OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. II 


These views are reflected in the notes contained in the appendixes 
of the volumes of the first edition, some of which may be cited here. 
In Vol. I, No. 5, ‘The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids,” the editors 
remark: ‘‘The Nereid, Psamathe, sent the wolf to the flocks of 
Peleus and Telamon; the wolf devoured them one and all, and was 
then turned to stone, just as, in our story, stones were sewn into 
him,”; No. 47, “The Juniper Tree,” “The collecting of the scattered 
bones is found,” the editors say, “in the myths of Osiris, Orpheus, 
and the legends of Adalbert. In like manner Thor collects the bones 
of the eaten goats and revives them by shaking’; No. 50, “Briar 
Rose,”’ according to the editors: ‘‘The maiden who lies sleeping in 
a castle surrounded by a wall of thorns, until the prince sets her free, 
is identical with the sleeping Brynhild, who is surrounded by a wall 
of flames through which Sigurd forces his way”; in No. 67, “The 
twelve Huntsmen” (named “The King with the Lion” in 1812), 
after remarking that the first bride is forgotten in various other 
stories, the editors add: ‘‘ We will give only two remarkable examples: 
Duschmanta forgets Sacontala and Sigurd, Brynhild’; Vol. II, 
No. 1, ‘The Poor Man and the Rich Man,” is, according to the 
editors, ‘the ancient legend of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid Met. viii. 
617)”; in No. 6, “The Golden Mountain,” the editors say: “The 
likeness with Siegfried first begins where the youth is driven forth 
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upon the water. The princess whom he frees is, according to the 
German legend, Chrimhild on the Drachenstein, elsewhere, according 
to the Norse legend, Brunhild. The Gold Mountain, which the hero 
wins, is the mountain with the treasures of gold, the Hoard, which 
according to the Lied, Siegfried also won on the Drachenstein. Most 
remarkable of all is the much more circumstantial account of the 
partition of the treasure which corresponds almost exactly with the 
ancient obscure account, and throws light on it.” The editors con- 
tinue in this way at some length. No. 25, “The Skilful Huntsman,” 
according to the editors: “The cutting off and dividing the gar- 
ments of the sleeping princess remind us of the cutting up of 
Brynhild’s armor (slita byrnin). Cutting out the tongue occurs very 
often, the captain is the steward in Tristan.” In No. 37, “The 
Old Woman in the Wood,” the old woman belongs to the Circe 
legend. In No. 61, “The Old Man Made Young Again,” the reju- 
venation of old people as well as the unsuccessful attempts to imitate 
it forcibly recalls the Greek fable of Medea, Aeson, and Peleas. 
References to Norse mythology are found in many other Mdrchen, e.g., 
in No. 39, “The Devil and His Grandmother,” “‘the whole Marchen 
has something Norse in its substance, the Devil is represented as 
a clumsy, over-reached Jote, the riddle is remarkably Norse, etc.” 
Norse elements are also found in No. 40, “Ferdinand the Faithful, 
and Ferdinand the Unfaithful’; in No. 41, “The Iron Stove’; in 
No. 54, “The Story of the Domestic Servants”; in No. 62, “The 
Lord’s Animals and the Devil’s,”” where “the wolves as God’s dogs 
coincide strikingly with the dogs of Odin (Vidris, gray), which 
are likewise wolves’; in No. 64, “The Old Beggarwoman,’ the 
editors remark: “It is noteworthy that Odin under the name of 
Grimner goes disguised in the garb of a beggar into the King’s hall 
and his clothes begin to burn at the fire. One of the young men 
brings him a horn to drink; the other has left him in the flames. 
The latter discovers too late the pilgrim’s divinity and wants to 
pull him out of the fire, but falls on his own sword.” 

It is unnecessary to cite further specific instances of the editors’ 
belief in the substantial similarity of the Mdarchen with Old German 
and Norse mythology. In the second edition (1819) the notes of 
the first were omitted, the editors promising a third volume (which 
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appeared in 1822) devoted entirely to notes. The preface of 1819, 
quite different from the prefaces of 1812 and 1815,' which were not 
reprinted in subsequent editions, deals entirely with the method of 
collection, locality of the stories, etc. The questions of origin and 
diffusion are treated at length by Wilhelm in the essay “‘ Ueber das 
Wesen der Miarchen” which serves as an introduction to the first 
volume of the second edition (1819), and may be found in Wilhelm 
Grimm’s Kleinere Schriften, I, 333-59. In this extensive essay (it 
fills twenty-six pages in the Kleinere Schriften) the author discusses 
the following topics: importance of the Mdrchen as tradition, traces 
of pagan belief, survey of contents, and fixed characters. In the 
discussion of the first topic appears for the first time, so far as I can 
discover, the so-called Aryan theory of the diffusion of Médrchen. 
Wilhelm says: ‘If we ask about their origin, no one knows of a bard 
and inventor; they appear everywhere as tradition and as such are 
remarkable in more than one respect. In the first place, it is unde- 
niable that they have in this way survived among us for centuries, 
changing externally, it is true, but persisting in their peculiar con- 
tents. The supposition that in the beginning they issued from some 
one spot in Germany is opposed by the fact of their diffusion over 
sO many regions and provinces and their almost invariable peculiar 
and independent form; they must in this case have been newly 
recast in every locality. For this reason their diffusion through 
literature, which scarcely is found among the people, is inconceivable. 
We find them again not only in the most diversified regions where 
German is spoken, but also among the kindred Scandinavians and 
English; still further among the Romanic peoples and even among the 
Slavic nations in different, closer, and more distant degrees of rela- 
tionship. Especially striking is their resemblance to the Serbian 
Marchen, for no one will fancy that the stories in a lonely Hessian 
village could be transplanted to Serbia by Serbians, or the reverse. 
Finally, in separate features and turns of expression, as well as in their 
whole connection, they agree with Oriental, Persian, and Indian 
Marchen. The relationship which is manifest in the languages of 
all these peoples, and which Rask has lately ingeniously proved, 


1A few pages of the preface of the first volume of the first edition were taken into 
the essay ‘‘ Ueber das Wesen der Miirchen.”’ 
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reveals itself precisely so in their traditional poetry, which is only 
a higher and freer speech of mankind. Just as in the case of the 
language this relation of the Mdrchen indicates a common time which 
preceded the dispersion of the nations: if one seeks after their origin, 
it recedes further and further into the distance and remains in the 
dark like something inscrutable and mysterious.” 

In the section devoted to the traces of pagan belief Wilhelm adds 
to the examples cited in the prefaces of the first edition and men- 
tioned above. Much stress is again laid on the fact that inanimate 
objects are endowed with life, and instances of animated trees and 
springs are given, e.g., “The Juniper-tree, that is, the tree which 
bestows life and youth, is evidently a good spirit, its fruit fufils the 
longing of the mother for a child, the collected bones of the murdered 
child are brought to life again under its branches and the soul rises 
from the bright but not burning flames of the boughs in the shape of 
a bird.” With this belief of an all-animated nature is connected the 
transformation into other forms. The later mythological theories 
of Max Miiller and Sir George Cox are anticipated here. ‘‘The 
conflict of the good and bad is often represented by black and white, 
light and darkness. The good, helpful spirits are almost always 
white birds, the evil ones announcing calamity are black ravens. 
The pious maiden becomes white as the day, the wicked one as black 
as sin (night). Thus the Edda knows the sons of day (Dags-synir, 
megir) and the daughters of night, and the name Dagr in the Edda, 
which appears augmented in our Dagobert, gleaming like day, may 
rest upon a similar idea. In that castle all is black and the three 
sleeping princesses, stiffened in death, through their hope of deliver- 
ance, for magic is a black art, have only at first a little white (life) 
in their countenances. The prince, who sleeps by day, awakens only 
in the night, and whom, if he is not to be unhappy, no ray of light 
must touch, is also a black Alfe. These, too, fled from the light and 
were turned to stone when the sun struck them. Hence the sun is 
called the lamentation, complaint of the Alfen.”” The Marchen of 
“The Goose Girl” and “ The Black and White Bride” belong here also; 
it is really the old myth of the true and the false Bertha. This name 
signifies the resplendent one. She combs her golden hair because, like 
the princess who veils herself only in the mantle of her golden hair, 
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she is a gleaming sun, a shining light-elf, or, what is the same thing, 
a white swan-maiden. Such also Snow-white seems to have been, 
who even in death remains still white and beautiful and is honored 
and guarded by the good (white) dwarfs. In this connection one 
may recall the two worlds of the Norse mythology, the one of light and 
blessedness (Muspelheim) and the other of night and darkness (Nifel- 
heim). 

It is not necessary to pursue this subject much further. The 
author finds a decided pagan coloring in the way in which God, 
Death, and the Devil appear in person; and pagan in its origin is 
the idea of an earthly treasure which contains all happiness and may 
be won by those favored by fate, for whoever penetrates to the source 
of all earthly splendor, him paganism permits to be the lord and 
master of the highest life. This is the idea of the “wishing-things,” 
which appear in various shapes, as hat, cloth, table, etc., and satisfy 
every thought, bestowing invisibility, respecting no space, in short, 
surmounting all earthly limits. The conclusion of Wilhelm is: “If 
we gather up these separate grains, the old belief seems to appear 
in the animation of all nature, pantheism, a fate, the good and evil 
principle, the Trimurti, great and higher gods, with their mountain 
(Gétterberg), and the worship of lesser individual deities.” 

In the survey of the contents of the Marchen Wilhelm emphasizes 
the conflict between good and evil, and the similarity with the German 
heroic legends. The Christian character of some of the Mdrchen 
(No. 3, “Our Lady’s Child”; No. 31, “The Girl without Hands”’; 
and No. 76, “The Pink”’) is noted, and attention called to the animal 
stories, to some of which an allegorical meaning is ascribed. 

Finally, certain fixed figures or characters are described. They 
are: The Simpleton, Hop o’ my Thumb, the Lalenbiirger, Brother 
Lustig, and the Braggart. 

For the second volume of the second edition (1819) Wilhelm 
wrote as an introduction a delightful essay on the “Nature and 
Customs of Children”’ (“Kinderwesen und Kindersitten’’), in which 
he culls from the early German poets many beautiful allusions to 
children, and illustrates some of them by popular tales and legends. 
Many of the customs cited are common to other lands, e.g., when 
inquisitive children who ask the source of information are told, 
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“My little finger told me” (in France, ‘‘ Mon petit doigt me l’a dit’’). 
So with games like “jackstones,” ‘‘Blindman’s buff,” and refrains 
such as 

Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly and be gone! 

Your house is a-fire and your children at home. 
A very ancient game is skipping stones on the water, the one winning 
whose stone makes the most skips. Another common custom is 
fortune-telling by plucking the petals of the daisy. The ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar furnishes a long list of festivals in which the children 
share, and many of which have been lost to us since the Reformation. 
The essay closes with a chapter on “Children’s Beliefs” (Kinder- 
glauben). Here we find many widespread beliefs, e.g., that children 
come out of the well, or that the stork fishes them out of the water; 
that the ‘Sandman comes” when children grow drowsy and their 
eyes begin to blink, etc. 

The above-mentioned essays were not reprinted after 1819 
(except in the Kleinere Schriften), and the only prefatory matter after 
that date is the dedication to Frau Bettina von Arnim (1837, 1840, 
1843, 1850, and 1857), written by Wilhelm and reprinted in the 
Kleinere Schriften,! and the prefaces to the second and subsequent 
editions. I have already alluded to the general character of the 
preface to the edition of 1819, and to-the fact that the prefaces of 
1812 and 1815 were not reprinted. This was partly due, I presume, 
to the fuller treatment of the mythological element in the essay on 
“Das Wesen der Marchen.” The prefaces from 1837 on (reprinted 
in the seventh edition, 1857) are brief and refer to the additions made 
to the stories from time to time. I shall speak in a moment of the 
separate volume of Notes published in 1822 and forming the third 
volume of the second (1819) edition. In the preface to the third 
edition (1837) the editors say: “The third part, whose contents 
refer solely to the scientific use of the collection and hence could 
find admission only to a very narrow circle of readers, is not now 
reprinted with the present edition, because copies are still to be had 


1 This dedication consists of three letters, the last dated ‘‘ Berlin im Friihjahr, 1843."’ 
In the Kleinere Schriften the dates of the first two are given as ‘“‘Géttingen am 15. Mai, 
1837," and ‘‘ Cassel am 17. September, 1840.’"" The three were reprinted in the sixth and 
seventh editions, 1850 and 1857. The dedication of the first and second editions, 1812 
and 1815, was, as we have already seen, ‘‘An die Frau Elisabeth von Arnim fiir den 
kleinen Johannes Freimund.”’ 
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from Reimer’s publishing house in Berlin. In the future this third 
part will appear as an independent work, in which the introductions 
to the last edition on ‘Das Wesen der Marchen’ and ‘ Kindersitten’ 
will find a place.’”! 

The promised third part did not appear until 1822. It was uni- 
form in size with the other volumes and bore the title Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen. Gesammelt durch die Briider Grimm. Dritter Band. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1822, bei 
G. Reimer. The preface (iii)—iv, “Cassel den 4ten Januar 1822,” is 
reprinted in the edition of 1856. The editors say: “The notes to 
the separate Mdrchen mention first the locality where the stories 
were collected from oral tradition, and state explicitly where any- 
thing has been taken from another story or where two have been 
combined. A real fusion has not taken place, and what has been 
inserted can easily be separated. Then the variants themselves 
are given as briefly as possible, in some cases as completely as is 
necessary. Those who complain of too great detail or think this 
mode of treatment too serious, may be right in some cases; this way 
seemed the best to us, because a less serious treatment, which was 
not without its temptation, would have afforded a slight advantage 
only, but in no case the true freedom which the creative poet needs, 
and with which the scientific aim of the collection would have been 
entirely lost. 

“The agreement with foreign traditions, often far separated by 
time and place, is carefully indicated, since we are undoubtedly 
correct in laying weight upon this circumstance just because it is not 
easy to explain. Here and there one can suspect direct communi- 
cation, perhaps make it probable; but in most cases it is impossible 
to do this, and then the fact remains unexplained and not less striking. 
The references and intimations concerning their contents and mytho- 
logical signification must not be so understood by anyone as if in 
every case a sure, undoubted truth was established; much is quoted 
only because in the future the supposed connection may appear more 
clearly. The introduction to the first volume shows how we wish 
use to be made of it. 


1 This promise was not fulfilled and the essays in question never appeared again 
until they were reprinted in Wilhelm's Kleinere Schriften, as mentioned above. 
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“The collected testimonies prove the existence of the Mdrchen 
in different times and among different nations, or they contain 
judgments upon their worth, which have the greater weight since 
they have been pronounced without prejudice, impartially, and 
accidentally by men who have retained a free and unbiased view. 

“The section which reviews the literature should hope for 
approval even from those who do not have leisure for a closer con- 
sideration of the subject. If we could have made use of preliminary 
studies, it would perhaps have been more complete, but we have 
been obliged to look up and peruse everything ourselves. It has 
the merit of making known more intimately and in its entire contents 
the Pentamerone of Basile, which previously, at the best, was cited 
by its title alone.” 

After the “ Vorrede” come pp. v-vi, “Inhalt,” omitted in 1856, 
then: “Anmerkungen zu den einzelnen Marchen,” pp. (3)—252; 
“ Anmerkungen zu den Kinderlegenden,” pp. 253-54; “ Bruch- 
stiicke,”’ pp. (255-56) 257-60; “Zeugnisse,” pp. (261-62) 263-68; 
“Literatur,” pp. (269-70) 271-441; “Druckfehler,” reverse of 
p. 441. I shall mention very briefly the principal features of the 
volume. A careful analysis of Straparola’s Nights is given in 
pp. 271-76, retained in 1856. Then follows in 1822, pp. 276-369, a 
full analysis of the Pentamerone, with an “ Uebersicht,”’ pp. 370-71, 
of the forty-eight Italian stories which correspond more or less closely 
to the German ones. In the edition of 1856, p. 293, Grimm refers 
to Liebrecht’s translation (1846) of the Pentamerone and says it is 
not necessary to repeat the analysis, while the ‘Uebersicht”’ is 
retained. 

In the first edition (1812) under the heading “ Zeugnisse fiir 
Kindermiarchen” a few quotations were given from Strabo, Luther, 
Johannes Miiller, Walter Scott, and Eloi Johanneau testifying to the 
antiquity and interest of popular tales. In the edition of 1822, the 
“‘Zeugnisse”’ are twenty in number and were increased to thirty- 
seven in 1856. 

The section “Literatur” in 1822 was reprinted in 1856 with the 
omission of the elaborate analysis of the Pentamerone, as has been 
stated above, and with a very few unimportant changes. In the 
sixth edition (1850) the literature of the subject was continued from 
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1822, and is substantially the same as in the definitive edition of the 
Notes in 1856.' 

There is no reference to the volume of Notes in the prefaces of the 
fourth (1840) and fifth (1843) editions. In the sixth (1850), as we 
have just seen, the survey of the literature of Mdrchen is continued 
from the third volume of the second edition. Six years later appeared 
the definitive edition of the third volume of Notes, which is, on the 
title-page, assigned to the third edition (1837), although, as we have 
seen, in the preface of that edition it is expressly stated that the third 
volume is not printed with that edition because copies were still to 
be had of the publisher. The form is the same as that of the earlier 
volumes and the title is Kinder- und Hausmdrchen gesammelt durch 
die Briider Grimm. Dritter Band. Dritte Auflage. Gdéttingen: 
Verlag der Dieterich’schen Buchhandlung. 1856. The “ Vorrede”’ 
contains the one prefixed to the edition of 1822, and a very brief 
one for the new edition, which runs as follows: “Die lange Zeit 
die zwischen dieser und der vorigen Ausgabe des dritten Bandes 
liegt, hat Gelegenheit zu manchen Nachtragen gegeben, wozu auch 
die Hinweisungen auf die seitdem bekannt gemachten Marchen- 
sammlungen gehéren. Die im ersten Band der Ausgabe von 1850 
mit getheilte weitere Abhandlung iiber die Literatur habe ich, erginzt 
und fortgefiihrt, hier der friiheren zugefiigt.” Dated “Berlin den 
25ten Mai, 1856.” 

The edition of 1856 is uniform in size with that of 1822 and con- 
tains 418 pages, 23 pages less than the edition of 1822. The omission 
in 1856 of the 89 pages devoted to the analysis of the Pentamerone 
leaves considerable space for the enlargement of the Notes to the indi- 
vidual tales and the additions to the literature of the subject. It is 
impossible to give here any adequate idea of the changes in the second 
edition of the Notes. The work was so well done in the edition of 
1822 that the additions in 1856 are not as numerous as might have 


1 The position of this section in the edition of 1850 is as follows: Frontispiece, title 
(i-ii), “‘An die Frau Bettina von Arnim”’ (iii-iv), ‘Liebe Bettina, etc.,’’ v—viii (as in 
1857, pp. v-viii), ‘‘ Vorrede"’ (ix)—xxi (as in 1857 [ix]—xix), ‘“‘ Uebersicht der Mirchen- 
literatur,’’ xxii—lxiii. Wilhelm says, p. xxii: ‘‘Ich habe in dem dritten Band, der im 
Jahr 1822 erschien, eine Uebersicht der Mirchen-literatur gegeben, die ich hier weiter 
fiihren will: einen Nachtrag kann ich es kaum nennen, da das was seitdem gesammelt 
ist, an Gehalt und Umfang das Friihere weit tiberwiegt."" The numbering in 1850 is of 
course different, having twenty-six numbered paragraphs to twenty-nine in 1856. There 
are many additions to the remainder of the section in 1856. 
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been expected. Still there is scarcely a story without an addition 
to its notes, generally very brief. 

More extensive additions are found in the “ Literatur,” especially 
to the continuation published in 1850. For instance, in 1856 no 
less than 18 pages are added (from bottom of p. 361 to bottom of 
p. 379), dealing with Koelle’s African Native Literature or Proverbs, 
Tales, Fables and Historical Fragments in the Kanuri or Bornu Lan- 
guage, etc., London, 1854. 

The third volume of Notes did not appear again in the subsequent 
editions of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen. Wilhelm died in 1859 
and Jacob had for many years left to his brother the care of the 
various editions of the Household Tales. The literature of the sub- 
ject had increased enormously and new theories of the origin and 
diffusion of popular tales were being propounded by Benfey and 
others. The task of preparing a new edition of the Notes grew more 
difficult with each year and was not undertaken until Dr. Johannes 
Bolte and Professor Georg Polfvka issued in 1913 the first volume 
of their Anmerkungen to the Household Tales. Those who desire 
to consult the notes of Wilhelm must do so in the edition of 1856, 
now, like all the volumes of the first seven editions, very scarce, 
or in the reprint in Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek (Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen. Vollstaéndige Ausgabe. Dritter Band. Neudruck 
der dritten Auflage). I may add that the notes are translated in the 
English version of the Household Tales by Margaret Hunt (with 
introduction by Andrew Lang) published in Bohn’s Standard Library, 
London, 1884, 2 vols., the notes being divided between the two 
volumes. 

We shall see later what changes as to number and position of the 
tales were made in the editions subsequent to the first one of 1812 
and 1815, and what tales from time to time were omitted and replaced 
by others. As will be seen from the Table and History of the Indi- 
vidual Tales, the largest number of changes concerned the contents 
of the first volume of 1812. By the time the second volume of 1815 
was prepared the brothers had a clearer view of their purpose and 
needed to make comparatively few changes, except in the way of 

1See my review of this great work in Modern Language Notes, January, 1916, 
pp. 33-42. 
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additions to the subsequent editions. The hundred and fifty-six 
numbers of the first edition became two hundred and one in the 
definitive edition of 1857.! 

The shape of the first edition was oblong, about six by three and 
a half inches. The subsequent six editions were quarto in form, 
about six by four and a half inches. The first seven editions con- 
sisted, as we have seen, of two volumes. The two editions of the 
Notes, 1822 and 1856, bear on the title: “Dritte Band. Zweite ver- 
mehrte und verbesserte Auflage, Berlin, 1822,” and “ Dritter Band. 
Dritte Auflage, Géttingen, 1856.” The stories until the ninth 
edition, Berlin, 1870, always occupied two volumes. 

The care of the publication of the collection devolved upon 
Herman Grimm after his father’s death in 1860. In the preface 
. (dated Berlin, June, 1864) to the eighth edition, two volumes, 
Géttingen, Dieterich’sche Buchhandlung, 1864, Herman Grimm 
says: “Die achte Auflage der Miarchen, deren Correctur, an Stelle 
meines verewigten Vaters, mir zugefallen ist, stimmt mit der sieben- 
ten durchaus iiberein.” 

The ninth edition, in one volume, appeared at Berlin, W. Hertz, 
in 1870, and in the preface, dated Berlin, June 1870, Herman Grimm 


says: “Die neunte Auflage unterscheidet sich nur von den friiheren, 
dass ein grésseres Format gewahlt worden ist, wodurch es méglich 
ward beide Theile in einem Bande zu vereinigen.” Since this date 
all subsequent editions of the complete work for which the Grimm 
family is responsible have appeared in one volume, without notes, 
and bear on the title-page the words “Grosse Ausgabe.” 


1 No complete account has yet been given of the materials collected by the brothers 
and not used by them in the various editions of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen. An 
interesting beginning of such an account has been made by Dr. Johannes Bolte in the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fir Volkskunde, 1915, pp. 31-51, 372-80, ‘Deutsche Mirchen 
aus dem Nachlass der Briider Grimm."’ This first instalment contains two stories from 
the Minster territory, collected by the Haxthausen family before 1816. These stories 
(two of six which Dr. Bolte intends to publish) are contained in a package of papers left 
by the Grimms, entitled: ‘‘Mirchen, aus den Quellen des Buches aufgehoben, weil noch 
einiges darin stand, das nicht konnte benutzt werden, oder weil die Quellen noch einmal 
nachzusehen sind,’’ and “‘Zweifelhaftes, Fragmente, Spuren, Einzelenes.”” The stories 
of this package were not used and are of interest as being Mdrchen not represented in 
the final collection of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen. The two stories in question: ‘‘ Des 
Toten Dank,” and “‘ Der dankbare Tote und die aus der Sklaverei erléste Kénigstochter,"’ 
belong to the cycle of ‘‘The Thankful Dead,’’ about which so extensive a literature has 
clustered. The range of the Grimms’ collection is very wide and it is interesting to learn 
that tales and motifs which do not there appear existed in Germany at the time in forms 
which the brothers did not feel that they could use. 
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In 1825 the brothers published at Berlin, by G. Reimer, a “‘ Kleine 
Ausgabe,” containing fifty Mdrchen. This first issue of the smaller 
edition was exactly reproduced by the Insel-Verlag at Leipzig in 
1911, and affords a means of comparison of many of the stories in 
the first edition of 1812-15 with the revised forms adopted by the 
brothers in subsequent editions. This smaller edition was printed 
ten times during the life of Wilhelm, and two of the stories in the 
edition of 1825 were later replaced by others; these were No. 39, 
“Die treuen Thiere,” and No. 44, “ Die drei Briider,” for which “ Die 
klugen Leute” and “Schneeweisschen und Rosenroth” were sub- 
stituted. 

It is not my purpose to trace the history of the Kinder- und 
Hausmdarchen further or to mention the publications called forth by 
the centenary of the publication of the first volume of the first 
edition in 1912. Some of these have already been alluded to. The 
reproduction of the first edition by Panzer, and of the smaller 
edition of 1825 by the Insel-Verlag are the only ones of importance 
for the text. The Jubiléums-Auflage (the thirty-third edition of 
the “Grosse Ausgabe’’), prepared by R. Steig, has already been men- 
tioned as containing Herman Grimm’s valuable introduction. I shall 
mention only one other edition of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
called forth by the centenary. It is the Jubildwms-Ausgabe heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich von der Leyen. Verlegt bei Eugen Diederichs, 
Jena, 1912, two volumes. The distinguishing feature of this edition 
is the attempt to arrange the stories in a chronological order. The 
Grimms apparently printed the stories as they collected them, in no 
particular order. The result is that all classes of Mdarchen from sources 
of different dates are mingled together. Dr. von der Leyen believes 
that although the matter of the Mdrchen reaches back to primitive 
times and to the childhood of the race, the story is the work of an 
individual artist. His creation, however, returns in time to the 
people from whose beliefs it was constructed, and is molded by 
them in the spirit of the age. Dr. von der Leyen thinks that it is 
possible to assign the stories in the Grimm collection to specific 
periods in the history of the German people and of their literature. 
Hence his arrangement is a chronological one. He begins with 
a few brief stories which show in a peculiarly vivid manner, he thinks, 
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the connection of the Mdrchen with primitive beliefs: “‘Das Marchen 
von der Unke,” “Rumpelstilzchen,”’ “Das Todtenhemdchen,” 
“Der singende Knochen,” and the like. These short stories are 
followed by an especially long and copious (reich) Médrchen, “ Die 
zwei Briider,” which is accompanied by a related but less remark- 
able story of brothers, ‘Die Goldkinder.” After this introductory 
class the editor says: “‘The first great literary period of the Ger- 
mans is the time of their first great heroic age, the time of the migra- 
tion of nations. We conceive as echoes of that period the stories 
which then appeared: ‘Die Ginsemagd,’ ‘Jungfrau Maleen,’ ‘Von 
dem Machandelboom,’ and ‘Kénig Drosselbart.’ 

“In the tenth century the German poetry (Dichtung) displayed 
a pleasure in exuberant and grotesque jokes, extravagances, stories 
of giants and dwarfs, and strong men, in lies and declamations and 
edifying discourses, and conversations, of which the minstrels were 
masters, those followers of the ancient mimes, who delighted the 
people in the declining Roman empire. To the class of these minstrel 
stories belong tales like those of ‘Der gelernte Jiiger’ and ‘Die 
goldene Gans,’ ‘ Das Biirle,’ ‘Dat Erdmanneken,’ ‘ Der starke Hans,’ 
‘Das tapfere Schneiderlein,’ ‘Die Riibe,’ ‘Der wunderliche Spiel- 
mann,’ ‘Die drei Sprachen.’ ” 

T. F. Crane 


Irnaca, N.Y. 


[To be continued] 





THE RHYTHMIC FORM OF THE GERMAN 
FOLK-SONGS 


IV 
THE STROPHE 


In proceeding from the rubric “Chain” to that of “Strophe”’ I 
am passing over two intermediate music-rhythmic divisions, namely, 
the Gebinde and the set. Just a word in explanation of these terms 
and of why I do not consider them in special chapters. 

When two chains of somewhat similar structure follow each other, 
and the pause at the end of the second chain is deep, deeper usually 
than that at the end of the first, the result is a rhythmic group 
which Saran calls a Gesdtz' and which I have called, for want of a 
better word, a “set.’’ This deep pause at the end of the set is usually 
marked in the text by the end of a sentence, and in the melody by 
a full melodic cadence. The Gebinde (I have shirked translating it) is 
simply a subdivision of certain complex sets which are so rare among 
the folk-songs as to justify our neglect of it for the present at least. 

But in observing these ever-larger rhythmic groups it is easy to 
see that we are already encroaching on that most definite and yet most 
various of all groups, the strophe. With the chain we were already 
dealing with a group which functioned now and then as a two-row 
(rarely three-row) strophe. And with the set we have a group which, 
in its normal form, functions often as a four-row or five-row strophe. 

It is for this reason that I shall stop here, arbitrarily, my consider- 
ation of these more or less fixed groups, as such, and proceed at once 
to the consideration of their various combinations in that more elastic 
group, the strophe. I am confident that the nature of the set will 
become clear during the analysis of the longer strophes—the only 
ones in which the set stands out as a distinct group. 

Probably the best way to class the strophes of the folk-songs is 
according to the number of rows they contain. A subclassing should 
be based on the rhythmic structure of the strophe, that is, on the 


1 See Verslehre, pp. 82, 152, 169, and 172. 
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arrangement or succession of its larger rhythmic groups—rows, 
chains, and sets. And as such arrangement is usually indicated by 
the rhyme order, we shall use the latter as the basis of our subclassing. 
It should be borne in mind in this connection that the kind of move- 
ment (trochaic, iambic, etc.) and the length of rows and chains are not 
to any extent factors in giving form to the strophe. In examining 
long series of songs having strophes built on one and the same general 
plan, I have found them using many different movements and row and 
chain lengths. 


THE STROPHE OF TWO ROWS 
The shortest folk-song strophe is of two rows. An example: 
Hort No. 1944. 
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Es war ein Miid-chen von Far - be so bleich, 


Se 


es war ihr-er Mut-ter von Her-zen s80 leid. 








These two rows form a chain which is coterminal with the strophe. 
The melodic structure of the chain is a-b (that is, its two rows end 
respectively in an interrupted and a full cadence) though the rhyme 
order is a a. 

It is a favorite strophe for long narrative songs where the subject- 
matter is of greater import than the melody, and was so used in olden 
and more modern times.! 

If one looks through the printed collections of the folk-song 
texts with no melodies, one will get the notion that these strophes 
of two rows are much more numerous than they really are. For 
when we compare such two-row strophes with their melodies we 
find that the larger part of them are extended by means of repeats 
or by the interposing or subjoining of various refrains or refrain-like 
passages (often mere makeshifts to carry the wordless melody) 
to a melodic form which is longer. See, for instance, Hort No. 1198, 
which is extended to a strophe of three rows, No. 907 extended to 
four rows, No. 881a to five rows, and No. 982 to six rows. 


1Further examples: Hort Nos. 577, 1194, 1196, 1199, 1200, etc. 
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There is another reason why the two-row folk-song strophe seems 
to be more prevalent than it really is. The printers not infrequently 
set a whole chain (when it is a short one) to the line, instead of a row 
to the line, as is the usual way. The reason, or at least one reason for 
this mistake, is that in just these shortest strophes the rows are as a 
rule very long, so long indeed that they approach very close to, and 
sometimes really attain, the length of a short chain.' When this 
boundary is overstepped, the strophe is naturally not one of two rows, 
a a rhyme, but one of four rows, z a x a rhyme, no matter how the 
compositor has misrepresented it to the eye. 


THE STROPHE OF THREE ROWS 
An example: 
Hort No. 50a¢ (1st Mel. “ 
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Also this strophe is, like the two-row type, much used in long 
narrative songs. It consists almost invariably, as above, of one 
chain of the a-a-b type and has the corresponding rhyme order a a b.? 

This strophe is met with somewhat more frequently than the one 
of two rows. But here also one must not estimate its frequency by 
consulting printed texts without melodies, for they are very often 
extended by means of repeats, etc., to longer melodic forms. For 
instance, the strophes of Hort No. 1439 are thus extended to a melodic 
form of four rows, No. 1193 to five rows, and No. 912a to six rows. 


STROPHES OF FOUR ROWS 


This is easily the most popular length of strophe in the German 
folk-songs. The rhyme order is quite regular and of two types only, 
(a) aabb and (b) xaza (or, rarely, abab). 

1A rhythmic group in the folk-songs which has ten or at most eleven syllables is 
usually still a row. One of more syllables than that usually functions as a chain (cf. 


also Modern Philology, XIV, No. 2, pp.71ff.). The number of syllables is not the only 
criterion, but it is a good one. 


2 Further examples: Hort Nos. 58a, 60, 250, 1438, 1571, 1610, 1611, etc. 
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a) Theaabbtype. There are about 100 songs of this form in 
Hort, or about a third as many as of the z a gz a variety. An 
example: 


Hort No. 562 a. 


—" 


cua aetaomel 











_ i. 
Hoff-nung, Hoff-nung, komm nur bald, mei-nes Her-zens Auf-ent-halt! 


rat 


of 


oe a Same 7 os eam sai fe ON: RT TR 
a . — ss = v E : H 
Mein Ver-lan - gen steht al-lein zu dem Herz-al-ler-lieb-sten mein. 











This strophe consists usually of one set—a pair of chains. 

The a a b b rhyme order is not the one usually used in folk-songs. 
It is in general not the most desirable one, as is shown by the great 
predominance in the folk-songs of the sequence taza. But it 
would be daring to assert that in the large number of songs of the 
type under consideration we have an abnormal rhyme order, one 
that does not suit their melodies. It is more likely that in this 
strophe which, of all the different types, shows these rhyme pairs 
most regularly, we have some unique condition which demands just 
that sequence. And it is with this suspicion in mind that I have 
examined the text and melody of a great many songs, searching for 
that “unique condition.” I believe I have found it in the melody. 

I shall here endeavor to answer the question: Under what con- 
ditions do we have a a b b rhyme in the folk-songs? And my answer 
will bring us unavoidably into a consideration of melodic pro- 
cedure. 

These simple melodies have a way of beginning on the tonic, or 
undamental tone, of the key in which they are sung, of proceeding 
usually to notes of a higher pitch, but of returning sooner or later in a 
cadential procedure to a sort of finishing-point on that same funda- 
mental tone or a harmonically related one. The distance, however, 
between the beginning and the finishing fundamental tone varies. 
The “melodie curve” (curva melodica, bogenférmige Tonhéhenlinie, 
ef. Rietsch, Liedweise, p. 159) may have the length of (a) one phrase 
(row) or, as is more usual, (b) one period (chain), as in the following 
examples: 
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@ Hort No. 562a. 


at 


ees 








(d) Hort No. 1904. 
- Sehr miassig. 
- 
ae 
vy + < 
* The notes in larger type are the melodically important ones. 











At the end of this curve there is always a decided pause. 

Following this completed curve and its accompanying pause is 
another division of the melody which, owing to the balancing or 
pairing tendency in song, assumes a form which is similar to the 
preceding division. This similarity is found in many degrees of com- 
pleteness. It runs all the way from a more or less complete paral- 
lelism in note length or pitch, to a complete note-for-note identity 
of the two melodic divisions concerned. This parallelism will become 
clear if I continue the melodies cited above: 

(a) - [ transposed a major third up. 
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Hoff-nung, Hoff-nung, komm nur bald, mei-nes Her-zens Auf-ent-halt! 
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Kind, we bist du denn ge-we-sen, Kind, sa - ge du’s mir! 
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“Nach mei- ner Mut-ter Schwe-ster, wie we - he ist mir!” 





Now these finishing points in the cadences of the two parallel 
passages, in both (a) and (6), are peculiarly attractive to rhyme 
syllables; and inasmuch as they are melodically similar points they 
attract similar rhymes. The result is, as we see in both the foregoing 
examples, an aa (bb, etc.) rhyme for such points. But in (6), the 
two-row curve, the rhyme syllables close alternate rows, the second 
and fourth, of the song. And inasmuch as the intervening rows do 
not rhyme, our rhyme order in such instances is 2 a x a, 
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As to the reason for these intervening rows not rhyming, I might 
add that the above-mentioned conditions which demand rhyme do 
not obtain at their termini. For these termini are at points in the 
middle of the curve, points which are not provided with a melodic 
cadence, and which are, in the two succeeding corresponding divisions, 
not necessarily provided with notes which are identical either in 
pitch or in length. (Example (6) above is an exception in this 
respect. ) 

Thus we may, I believe, from the viewpoint of the melody, look 
upon that two-row group which has a a as its rhyme sequence, espe- 
cially when it occurs at the beginning of the strophe, as simply the 
shrunken phase of a (more usual) four-row group of xz a z a rhyme.’ 

I do not mean to assert that the melody and rhyme agreement 
outlined above will be found in all the examples. For here we are 
dealing with songs which were not made according to rule, but which 
have assumed these forms as the result of a sort of intuitive feeling 
for the fitness of things on the part of the folk-song makers. But I 
do contend that the above examples are typical of those tendencies 
in the melodies which foster on the one hand the aa, and on the 
other the z a za, rhyme order.’ 

Strophes of this type, whose melodic frame is extended by means 
of repeats, etc., beyond the limits of four rows, are found in Horts No. 
565 (extended to five rows), No. 775 (to six rows), and No. 517 (to 
eight rows). 

I hope that the preceding paragraphs may throw a side light on 
the subject of the nature of the “rhyming couplet”’ which has been 
regarded as “a form of verse .... which... . is the nearest 
approaching to prose” and as a form which is “impossible”’ to sing.‘ 
Such estimates must of course be restricted, as was done by Scherer, 

1 Cf. Rietsch, Liedweise, pp. 75, 99, 156, 158 ff., etc. 

2? Here a question as to the genesis of these two rhyme orders is suggested: Did 
alternating rhyme develop from the rhyme pair, or vice versa? Or are their beginnings 
independent? Perhaps, if the melody form as such really does, as I suspect, determine 
the strophic form, the study of the evolution of this melody form may give us answers 
to these questions. I hope to be able to throw some light on this subject soon in a study 
which will have genetic considerations of the rhythm of song poetry as its central purpose. 

+ Further examples of the a a b b strophes are: Hort Nos. 80 (1st Mel.), 109a, 180, 


516, 528a, 529, 541, 557a, 565, 574a (2d Mel.), 585, 597a, 731a, 771a, 778, 783, 795, 873, 
991, 1035, 1059, 1218, 1271, 1351, 1426, etc. 


W. Scherer, A History of German Literature, trans. by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare (New 
York: Scribner, 1908), I, 155 and 213. 
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to continuous, non-strophic rhyming couplets, and not be made to 

include also such groups in the song strophe. For we have found it in 

this latter environment both quite singable and far from prosaic. 
b) Thezaza(abab) type. An example: 

. Hort No. 56 a. 
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(Ach) Jo-seph, lie- ber Jo- seph, was hast du ge - dacht, 
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dass du die sché-ne Nan-nerl ins Un- gliick ge-bracht! 

This is by far the most widely used type of strophe found in the 
folk-songs. It is composed of two chains of the type a-b. The 
melody periods of the two chains are somewhat similar in trend, but 
are very rarely identical. This gives to such short melodies a needed 
variety. We shall see, however, that such four-row passages in the 
melodies of the longer strophes, especially when they occur at the 
beginning, appear usually as a two-row period which is repeated for 
the words of the second (two-row) chain; that is, the two successive 
periods are not simply similar, as here, but identical, note for note, 
the melodic variety being supplied in the following parts. 

It is very probably this characteristic difference between the 
melodic procedure of this four-row type and of the longer types that 
is responsible for the great preponderance in the former of za za 
rhyme order and for the equally regular a b a b rhyme at the begin- 
ning of the strophes of seven, eight, and nine rows (see below, pp. 92, 
96, and 100). For rhyme tends to appear, as we saw on p. 83 
above, at those points in the melody which correspond closely, not 
only in rhythm, but also usually in pitch and harmonic aspect, with 
some preceding point. Hence when two successive two-row melody 
periods are identical (repeated) we have such corresponding points 
at the end of each of the four rows. In singing they come, of course, 
in alternation,a bab. In the strophe under consideration, however, 
the corresponding points appear usually only at the end of each of the 
two chains, hence the z a x a rhyme. 

Out of about 300 songs of this type I have found only 17 which 
have regularly throughout all their strophes the ab ab order. And 
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it is interesting to note that all of them are modern, nineteenth- 
century songs.! 

I shall not go so far as to call any song which has an a b a bstrophe 
an “art song’; but I will say that I am decidedly suspicious of the 
origin and nature of a song which has these odd rows, the first and 
third, rhymed carefully and without exception. 

It is, however, not at all unusual to run across songs in which 
the a b a b order is a sporadic occurrence. An examination of almost 
any of the z a x a songs will disclose this condition.” 

While the type under consideration is uncommonly uniform, 
song after song, that is, while it is unusually free from those variations 
due to refrains, etc., which beset the less stable strophes (those of 
2, 3, 5, and 7 rows, for instance), still there are a few songs where 
the strophe is extended by such means to a form of greater length. 
Examples: Hort No. 511 extended to five rows, No. 73 to six rows, 
and No. 368 to eight rows. 

We sometimes find a song which has a a b b in some strophes and 
xz az ain others, and even a mixture of the two orders in one and the 
same strophe. Such hybrid forms are probably the unsuccessful 
result of an attempt to fit an aa bb melody to an ra 72 a text, or 
vice versa. Examples: Hort Nos. 70c, 614, 628, 657, and 773. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the four-row strophe of a 6 b a rhyme 
order, one which we meet with so often in the spoken lyrics of the 
“art poets,” is entirely lacking (unless we take notice of the one 
example, Hort No. 820) in the songs of Hort. It seems all the more 
significant when we find, as I have, that this same rhyme sequence 
never occurs at the beginning of longer strophes, as it does in many 
of the songs of the old French trouvéres and of their imitators, the 
minnesingers. I shall not try to explain this absence. I shall 
simply suggest that the melodic form which such a rhyme sequence 
presupposes is foreign to the German feeling for melodic form. If this 
surmise is correct, and if this feeling determines (as I am coming more 
and more to believe it does) the strophic form of the song-texts, then 

1 Here is the list: Hort Nos. 347, 353), 354, 578, 608, 617, 628, 641a, 647, 649, 651, 
699, 700, 712, 792, 1168, and 1366. 


2 Of the long list of the songs using this type of strophe I shall give only the start: 
Hort Nos. 52a, 62a, 63a, 64b, 71a, 102f, 110a, 111, 112a, 135b, 137a, 1716, 174c, 175d, 
190a, etc. 
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the reason for the absence of the embracing rhyme from the German 
folk-songs may not be hard to find. 


STROPHES OF FIVE ROWS 


They occur in three types: (a) aabzb, (b) zabba (or 
abaab), subtype aabba, (c) zazaa (orababb). 
a) Theaabzbtype. An example: 


Hort 1158. 
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Wol auf, wol auf an Bo-den-see, sunst findt man nin-dert 
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This strophe is composed of two chains, a-a-b (sometimes 
a-b-b) and a-b. Beyer' calls it mistakenly the ‘‘ Alte Titurelstrophe.” 
Saran? is right in speaking of it as the “Morolfstrophe.” His inter- 
pretation of its chain aspect, however, differs from mine in that he 
gives the first chain two, and the second three, rows. I think a close 
examination of the example he gives and those which I give here from 
Hort will justify my interpretation. 

The synthesis of melody and text is shown clearly in the melodic 
correspondence of the two final (rhyming) rows of each chain, that is, 
the third and fifth rows of the strophe. 

This form of strophe was quite popular in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The following list includes such widely used 


1 Deutsche Poetik (Stuttgart, 1882), I, 609 and 648. 
2 Deutsche Verslehre (Miinchen, 1907), p. 294. 
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melodies as “Die Béhmerschlachtweise,” ‘Der Stortebeckerton,” 
“Der Lindenschmidston,” and “Der Dorneckerton.” Examples: 
Hort Nos. 143, 233, 246 (2d Mel.), 248, 305, 408), 747, 839, 961, 1158, 
and 1307. 

b) Thezabba(orabaab) type. An example: 
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Haar war ein- ge- floch - ten, zum Tanz warsie be - reit. 


This popular type is that of Uhland’s “ Der gute Kamerad.” It 
is composed of two chains of the forms a-b and a-d-b. It will be 
noticed that in both the rhyme sequences in which this strophe 
appears the second and fifth rows rhyme. This and the never- 
failing similarity of the corresponding parts of the melody (the 
second and fifth phrases) are the two distinguishing marks of this 
strophe. Another melodic resemblance is found between the third 
and fourth phrases, which correspond with the rows having b b (or 
a a) rhyme. 

Examples are Hort Nos. 89a, 408a, 560a, 563, 654, 655, 663, 692, 
718, 719, 862, 1162, 1372, and 1376. 

A subtype of (6) has the same chain structure—a-b, a-ad-b—but 
a variant rhyme order, namely,aabba (or aabbc). We have 
here the same melodic characteristics as in the normal (6) type, 
excepting that corresponding with the first chain (a a rhyme) we 
have also in the melody two phrases which resemble each other 
usually rather more closely. Beyer! cites as an example of this 


1 Deutsche Poetik, I, 651. 
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form the cradle song Hort No. 1806, “Schlaf, Kindlein, Schlaf.” 
It is also the form used in Hauff’s “ Morgenrot.” Further examples: 
Hort Nos. 159, 814a, 975a, and 1014. 

c) The zazaa(orababb) type. An example: 


Hort No. 1314. 
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Its two chains are of the form a-b and a-b-b. I have found but 
three other mediocre examples (Hort Nos. 404, 647, and 1540) of this 
strophe. 

I think it must be evident, from an examination of the above 
forms, that we have in the five-row strophe merely a widening out, by 
one row, of a four-row strophe. This extra row appears, in both 
melody and text, as a variation of an immediately preceding row 
which is one of the driginal four rows of the shorter strophe. Thus, in 
type (a) the extra row is added directly after, and is analogous to 
what would otherwise be the first row of an xaza (or abab) 
strophe. In type (b) the addition comes after the third row of an 
originally z a x a strophe. In the subtype of (6) the addition 
seems to be to a strophe of the a a b b type, and it is inserted after 
the third row. And finally, type (c) represents the augmentation 
of an z a zx a strophe, the extra row being added after the 
fourth row. 

In order to bring this, through the medium of the eye, more 
clearly to the mind, I shall reproduce here a strophe of each of the 
four types. The extra row appears in italic type. 
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(a) (b) subtype 
Wol auf, wol auf an Bodensee, Ich wiinscht, es wire Nacht, 
Sunst findt man nindert Freuden meh, mein Bettchen wir gemacht, 
mit Tanzen und mit Springen. Wollt ich zu mei’m Schitzchen gehn, 
Und welcher gleich nit tanzen will, Wollte vor dem Fenster stehn, 
der hér doch fréhlich singen. bis sie mir aufmacht. 

(b) (c) 
Es war eine schéne Jiidin, Es ging ein Knab spazieren, 
ein wunderschénes Weib; spazieren durch den Wald. 
Sie hatt’ eine schéne Tochter, Da begegnet ihm ein Madchen, 
Ihr Haar war eingeflochten, war achtzehn Jahre alt, 
zum Tanz war sie bereit. Gar schén war sie gestalt. 


The origin, after this manner, of the five-row strophes becomes 
much clearer when we go back and take note of some of the four-row 
strophes themselves, those which have been extended, simply through 
the repetition of some one of their rows, into a form which is virtu- 
ally the same as the five-row strophe which we are now discussing. 
Hort Nos. 511, 596, and 635, for instance, have four-row strophes 
which have through repetition become equivalent to type (b) of five 
rows. Hort Nos. 528a, 529, and 1193 have, by the same means, 
become equivalent to the subtype of (6). And the last row of the 
strophe in Hort Nos. 84a, 507, 717a, and 940 has been repeated as a 
sort of refrain, making the strophic form equivalent to (c) of these 
five-row strophes. Type (a) is the only one for which I have been 
unable to find an augmented four-row cognate. 

Also these five-row strophes sometimes grow into a still longer 
form through repeats, etc. The strophes of Hort No. 507, for 
instance, have thus grown into a six-row form, and those of Hort 
No. 592 have grown to seven rows. 


STROPHES OF SIX ROWS 


They are of two general types: (a) those composed of three 
chains of two rows each, and (6) those of two chains of three rows each. 
a) The three-chain types. The three chains are usually in the 
forms a-b, a-a, and a-b respectively. The first and third chains are 
very often quite similar in structure. The middle chain, however, is 
of a different type from the other two, this difference being indicated 
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by its a-d form as contrasted with the a-b form of the other chains. 
And that means that the two rows in question resemble each other 
in their meter and rhyme more than do the two rows of either of the 
other chains. 

The melody reflects these similarities and dissimilarities in every 
detail. So the general aspect of a strophe of this sort is as follows: 
first we have a chain of two rows which comes melodically and textu- 
ally to a firm chain pause. Then intervenes a new element in the 
form of row a of the second chain. This new element is repeated 
or restated as row a of that same chain. Then follows the third two- 
row chain, which is in character a restatement of the idea of the first 
chain—a sort of da capo chain with which the strophe closes. An 
example: 










Hort No. 557 a. 

















a+ he wae a 
VY ae 2.1 2 le ra rv" 
ro ——1—} — afte re ? a——? et 
a oo om [a ae Cc ey # tee 
4+ im tr ae oo - met ses ts 
. t _ a —— a 


Das Lie -benbringt gross Freud, es wis- ses al- le Leut; 











o# aa 
t ~ ame A os ome ne on a 
6 —-— 


Weiss mir ein sché-nes Schit-ze-lein, mit zwei schwarz-braunen 


-" 










a—a—@- 
All Mind 









ea oo ma sae S C aS 


_ 








e 










Au-ge-lein, Die mir, die mir, die mir mein Herz er-freut.* 


* Further examples are Hort Nos. 156) (2d Mel.), 167, 169a, 304, 336, 342, 363, 520, 
544, 600a, 633, 703, 706a, 707, 764, 904, 1336, 1401, 1402, 1409, and 1463. 





This same strophe, that is, one which has this same chain forma- 
tion and melodic aspect, is found in quite a number of rhyme orders. 
The order a ab b cc is the most usual. Others are: 





aabbbb 
or Examples: Hort Nos. 835 and 1338. 

aabbzb 

aabbaa Examples: Hort Nos. 770 and 1219. 

abaazb Examples: Hort Nos. 7a and 460a. 

abccab Examples: Hort Nos. 176 and 396a. 

zabbaa Example: Hort No. 732. 
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b) The two-chain type. This type is not nearly as widely used 
as is (a). Its two chains are of the type a-a-b, and the rhyme order 
is very uniformly aabccb. An example: 


Hort No. 7434 (2d Mel.). 


LH — 4 t a 
SS ee ee a 
iy ¢ = | i—- 


Inns - bruck, ich muss dich las - sen, ich 

















*) 
y¥ 
L 











fahr da-hin mein Stras - sen in frem-de Land da- 





4 —.— _ + = a = ee 
SS SS tm SS ES SS ES 
sy, an oe } a 

hin. Mein Freud ist mir ge - nom - men, die 
i, - - ~ 
- = J Given = = 3 al. a aes: tj 
SS =  ===- ==> = 
j++ ao —--—@ 


ich nit weiss be - kom - men, wo ich in E-lend bin.* 




















* Further examples: Hort Nos. 252, 279, 295, 324c, 358a, 401, 650, 768, 836, 1148, 
and 1370. 


Not infrequently does a six-row strophe expand, through the 
repeating of some part, to an eight-row structure, less often to one 
of seven rows. Examples of the former are: Hort Nos. 551, 595, and 
1262. 


STROPHES OF SEVEN ROWS 


They appear in three types having the rhyme order (a)a babe 
zc(orrazabrb), (bbababcc2z (orrazabbz), and (c)aba 
bacc(orrzazazxbb). Each type consists of three chains, and in each 
type the first two of these chains (with a possible exception of those 
in some of the songs which I have grouped with those of the (a) type 
(see p. 93 below) are of the a-b form. Where the three types differ 
from one another is in their third chains. 

Before speaking of this difference, however, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the first part of all three types—this pair of two-row chains 
both of which are sung to the same (repeated) melodic period (cf. the 
examples below). This is the first time we have met with this 
repeated period (chain) as a regular occurrence at the beginning of the 
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song melody. But we shall now see that there is rarely a strophe of 
seven rows and longer which does not show this feature. Its impor- 
tance also as a factor in giving form to the tezt is not to be under- 
rated; for it is only in connection with such repeated chains that we 
have quite regularly the abab rhyme as opposed to the raza 
order, the equally regular occurrence where the two succeeding chains 
are not identical but only of similar trend (cf. also pp. 84 and 85 
above). 

I said above that these three types of the seven-row strophe 
differed structurally only in the last chain—the last three rows. I 
shall now try to make this difference clear through the comparison 
of an example of each type. 

Type (a), an example: 


Hort No. 742. 
Aeolian mode. 


a a 
= 
. j o Pe 
D> wae - 4 L 
= = I = 
ev 




















. 
TT? 





srg a oo 
Ich stund an ei-nem Mor-gen heim- lich an ei-nem Ort, 
Do h&tt ich mich ver-bor - gen, ich hért klig-li-che Wort 

















ao 4 ‘ 4 all 
-—— _ = er an 
— — - inl AZ ~ a 
se a © a ee ee . @# 7 
a. i aaiaedl = a me : 
wv 6 @ @ @ —— 


—_ f 
Von ei- nem Fraii - lein hibsch und fein, das  stund bei 

















a ee ss 7 7 

STi a SS 

Gf ee eH 
_ t - r — oo 
sel-nem Buh - len, es musst ge - schie- den sein.* 


* I reproduce this version of the melody without subscribing to or denying the cor- 
rectness of its rather peculiar (tentative) note values and division into measures. 


Examining the group represented by the last three rows of this 
example, we find that its last two rows are practically identical in 
melody with the first and fourth rows of the strophe respectively. 
That is, together they form a da capo, and the rows which they 
reiterate melodically are a and b of the first chain. This gives the 
rows an a-b effect in their own chain. 

But what about the first row of this group, “ Von einem Fraulein 
hiibsch und fein”? Melodically it seems quite independent, a sort of 
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contrast passage. Its tert seems only slightly more closely attached 
(as a kind of coda) to what goes before than (as an introduction) to 
what follows. Looking into the other six strophes of this same song 
we find the same uncertainty. In two of them this fifth row is 
attached, as in the first strophe, syntactically to the foregoing rows, 
and in four to the following. On examining other songs having 
this strophe I find the same conditions, an almost completely inde- 
pendent melody passage and a text row which is either quite inde- 
pendent or related in different strophes forward or backward. It is 
somewhat more frequently related forward. I shall therefore 
reckon this row as a part of the last three-row group, but I shall 
represent its (melodic and sometimes text-rhythmic) independence 
by the symbol z. This will give us z-a-b as the form of the final 
chain (?) of this strophe. 

Type (6), an example: 


Hort No. 922. 


as » } » - 


" 
-s cee re ee 

= a . 

= a L v1 y CJ ¢ 4—l. 7° a * os 


a ie ¥ ~~ 


“Va -ter,ist denn nicht er-schaf-fen fir mich ei - ne Minn-lich-keit? 
Dass ich ganz al-lein muss schlafen in dem Bett der Ein-sam - keit? 


















































Ofte, = » > A 

a mr a4 == - | aia 2. a 
J a * a EY ) rs a + i a - = ] 
] v J = HM EE i - = i ¢ = i. ~ ai 
X L.. a Ao _ ns — a in ] J 

rvs y ee 8 % 

Und in mei-nen jun-gen Jah-ren, mei-ne Haa - re 
LD ‘.. h - » 
Vy. ££ 2. mn) bt 4 alk ll T — tj 
a oe i oe = in| 
3 7 








7 2 ' 
las - se schee-ren, die von Gold be - glin-zet sind?” 


In the first row— Und in meinen jungen Jahren”—of the last 
chain of this strophe we have a melodic procedure which is, as in 
type (a), different from that of the row which precedes it, but which 
is, in contrast to type (a), almost identical melodically with the row 
which follows it. This leaves the final row of the strophe as the only 
one which can show a da capo effect. It resembles the second (or 
fourth) row of the strophe. We have, then, a-a-b as the form of this 
chain. 
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Type (c), an example: 


Hort No. 2001. 








= _ 


os sy r T — 
Was Gott tut, das ist wohl ge-tan, es bleibt gerecht sein Wil - le. 
Wie er fangt mei-ne Sach-en an, so will ich hal-ten stil -le, 


- | a 








a san as _ = — 4 L. o < —s 


ist mein Gott, der in der Not mich wohl weiss zu_ er- 








— 











at 
= 

= 
a 





hal - ten, Drum lass ten. 


The third chain here begins with a row—“ Er ist mein Gott, der 
in der Not’’—which is melodically independent of what goes before, 
and different from, though not independent of, what follows. The next 
row—‘‘mich wohl weiss zu erhalten’’—leads perceptibly toward a 
close, one which is realized in the next (very similar) row, the last 
one in the strophe. This last row, it will be noted, is very similar, 
melodically, also to the second (or fourth) row of the strophe—a 
da capo effect which is participated in, though in a less degree, by that 
very similar row which just precedes it. These features would deter- 
mine the last chain as of the a-b-b type. 

We might, then, summarize the different characteristics of the 
final chain of each of the three seven-row strophic types as follows: 








Strophic Rows Having 
Type da Capo 





(a) Second and third 
(b) ms Third 
(c) q Second and third 











Strophes of type (a) were much used in the songs of the sixteenth 
century, but rarely in modern times excepting in church hymns. 
Beyer (Op. cit., I, 669) calls this the “Neue Titurelstrophe.’’ 


1 Further examples: Hort Nos. 86, 235, 251a, 390, 415, 446, 746, 804, and 919. And 
among the church hymns in Hort which use this strophe are Nos. 1920, 1952, 1987, and 
2154. 
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Strophes of type (6) are, according to Beyer (op. cit., I, 668), used 
widely in church hymns. He calls it, therefore, the ‘“ Kirchenlied- 
strophe.”! The same author (op. cit., I, 672) calls type (c) the 
“Pinzgauerstrophe.””” 

It is very easy to expand these seven-row forms to those of eight 
rows. Hort Nos. 748 and 1761 are good illustrations of how this takes 
place. 

STROPHES OF EIGHT ROWS 


This length of strophe is very widely used in the folk-songs. It 
ranks, in point of popularity, second only to the four-row length. 

Among the varieties of strophes of this length there are two which 
predominate greatly, leaving all other forms as sporadic in their 
occurrence. I shall consider primarily these two types: 

Type (a). The rhyme order isababcdcd(orababaczec 
orzazazxbzb). Anexample: 


Hort No. 387. 


ral “er } 4 
’ | 4 = an a=}. = a a 1 oo =e | 
be al 


Weiss mir ein Blim-li blau - e, von him-mel-blau-em Schein, 
Es steht in gri-ner Au - e und heisst Ver-giss-nit- mein! 


























T ——— — T a 
- eee a 2 — ae 
= eS Z| 

ry o—oa o— J - 


Ich kunntes nir-gend fin-den, was mir ver-schwun-den gar; Von 


o o nteicenl 
ited 4 i nstiellinemsnedll | , a a ah an 4 TI yj 
[ee ee 
Reif und kal-ten Win - den ist es mir wor-den fahl.* 
* For the slight changes from Béhme'’s version in this melody I am responsible. 

















This strophe is composed regularly of four chains, all of the 
a-btype. The first two chains group normally in a set, the Aufgesang. 
The last two are independent of each other. 

Also the melodic form, that great help in determining the strophic 
build, deserves our attention. The first period—that part of the 
melody which corresponds to the first chain—is, as was the case in 


1 Further examples: Hort Nos. 299, 313, 805, 930, 933, 978, 1120, 1146, 1546, 1595, 
1617, 1707, and a church hymn 2045. 


2 Further examples: Hort Nos. 389, 456, 693 (2d Mel.), 1761, and 2008. 
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the seven-row strophe, practically always repeated (instead of being 
simply imitated) for the use of the second chain. Hence the coinci- 
dent phenomenon—the great predominance, in the first half of this 
strophe, of the pure a b a b rhyme sequence (cf. pp. 84 and 85, above). 
Corresponding with the third chain we have a melodic period which 
is somewhat independent of what precedes it. But with the fourth 
(final) chain we have a reversion in the melody to the type of the 
first period (or to the second period when first and second are not 
absolutely identical) in which the tune finds a fitting finish. 

This da capo feature seems to be inherent in this strophe. It is 
present, in varying degrees of completeness, in the oldest as well as 
in the most modern songs. In the folk-songs of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the reversion was less complete than in more 
modern times. The melodies of that period seldom show an exact 
identity in more than the final bonds of the first and fourth chains. 
In some few old songs, however, the final rows of those same chains, 
or even the entire chains, were melodically identical. See, for 
example, Hort Nos. 387 from the year 1580 (cited above) and 450a 
from 1549. But in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries the exact melodic identity of the second and fourth chains— 
a complete da capo—becomes the rule that has rare exceptions. 

This variety of strophe is the one used in the “ Nibelungenlied”’ 
(ef. Beyer, op. cit., I, 601 ff.) and in the younger “ Hildebrandslied”’ 
(cf. Beyer, op. cit., I, p. 613 and Hort No. 22). 

But when we say, as we may, that there are in Hort numerous 
examples of the “ Nibelungenstrophe,’’ we mean, of course, that 
such examples are, in their general rhythmic features, similar to 
the strophes of the “Nibelungenlied.” In one point, however—the 
longer final row of the “ Nibelungenstrophe’”—the analogy of the 
folk-song strophe fails; for in only one song in Hort, namely No. 429a, 
do we have an eight-row strophe with this unique feature. I repro- 
duce one strophe: 


Die Briinnlein die da fliessen, 
die soll man trinken, 

Und wer ein steten Buhlen hat, 
der soll ihm winken, 

Ja winken mit den Augen 
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und treten auf ein Fuss; 
Es ist ein harter Orden, 


der seinen Buhlen meiden muss. 

Boéhme (cf. Hort II, 248) considers this as the only example of a 
strophe of this kind among the folk-songs. This is probably true, 
and it is all the more remarkable since the lengthening of the final 
row is not so rare in strophes of other lengths. See, for instance, 
Hort Nos. 276 (nine rows) and 433a (four rows).' 

Type (b). The rhyme order is ababcc zz (or in place of rz 
we may havea b, xb, bb, ordd) orrzazabb<aez (or in the place 
of x x we may have xa,aa,orcc). An example: 

Hort No. 791a. 
an a eo. an ee | 4 | ms | 
as < + = i a a * e- a li 


Nun soreis’ich weg von hier und muss Abschied neh-men. 
O du al-ler-schén-ste Zier, Scheiden das bringt Gri-men! 


a _— ——" a 


Scheiden macht mich so _ be-triibt, weil ich dich, die mich ge-liebt 
































rvs a i = eo 7 
OU - ber al- le Mas - sen, soll und muss ver- las - sen. 

This strophe is, in its first and second chains with their ab ab 
rhyme order, and in its fourth chain in spite of its manifold rhyme 
aspect, in all essential points like type (a). Each of these chains 
has, here as there, the form a-b. The da capo is in force here as 
there, and it is of the same sort—a repetition in the last (fourth) 
chain of the melody either of simply the fourth row of the strophe, 
or of the whole second chain, or, again, of the first and fourth rows 
of the strophe. 

It is in the third chain with its cc (or b b) rhyme order where 
the difference, though not a radical one, between types (a) and (b) 


1 Further examples of this a b a bc decd type: Hort Nos. 27, 29, 32, 256, 258, 262, 
263, 270, 292, 298, 334, 344, 379, 388, 393a, 400, 430, 478a, 521, 587, 648, 667, 681, 696, 
744, 745, 883, 1099, 1135, 1156, etc. 

Examples of the variant rhyme sequence a b a b x c z c are Hort Nos. 310, 311, 427, 
471, 476, 752, 833, 923, 1174, ete. 

Examples of the sequence z a z a z b z b are Hort Nos. 85, 334, 369, 429a, 488, 489, 
643, 1151, etc. 
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comes. This cc rhyme indicates the peculiarity that this third 
chain is composed of two rows of similar rhythmic structure. And 
this indication is strengthened when we examine the pertinent part 
of the (typical) melody in the example above and find that also the 
notation of the two rows is identical. These facts warrant our regard- 
ing this third chain as having the form a-a in contrast to the a-b 
form of the third chain in type (a). 

That variant of the type (6) which shows the rather rare rhyme 
order a b abccab is, by reason of its final a b rhyme, and in spite 
of its rarity,! the ideal one for melodies like these in which the da capo 
is complete. That is, such a rhyme order shows perfect synthesis, in 
this respect at least, of text and melody. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Wilhelm Ganz- 
horn used just this strophic form—which Beyer (op. cit., 1, 695) calls 
“Ganzhorns Volksstrophe’”—in a beautiful song of which Beyer 
quotes one strophe. But what is more interesting is that that song 
has become a real folk-song, “sung in almost every village of the 
Neckar valley.”’ It may be that its strophic form was one of the 
factors in its popularity.” 

Rather remarkable is the almost complete absence, among the 
folk-songs of Hort, of eight-row strophes beginning with an aabb 
rhyme sequence, one which has been used by “art poets”’ in the first 
part of many different varieties of eight-row strophes (cf. Beyer, 
op. cit., I, 690 ff.). The few (modern) songs which show a tendency 
toward the sequence of which we are speaking are Hort Nos. 548 
(“ Ach, wie ists méglich dann”’), 549, 637a, and 615. Cf. also No. 473 
—a very commonplace song from the sixteenth century. 

Examples of the eight-row strophes which have been expanded 
by repeats, etc., into longer ones are: 

Hort Nos. 335 and 646, expanded to a strophe of nine rows. 


Hort Nos. 571a and 610, expanded to a strophe of ten rows. 
Hort No. 1317, expanded to a strophe of twelve rows. 


1 There seems to have been some difficulty in finding three a b rhyme combinations for 
the same strophe. I have found but three examples of this strophe in Hort (Nos. 1018, 
1039, and 1320), and even here the difficulty was evaded; for in their strophes the last 
two rows are nothing but a repetition of the text of either the first and second or the third 
and fourth rows of the strophe. 


2 Further examples of type (b) are Hort Nos. 154 (2d Mel.), 337, 426, 462, 463, 504, 
509, 576, 609, 838a, 959b, and 1312. 
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STROPHES OF NINE ROWS 


The nine-row strophes are simply amplifications of those of 
eight rows. And the amplification takes place without any altera- 
tion of the general aspect of the strophe. The extra row appears 
usually as the eighth (a restatement of the seventh) or the ninth (a 
restatement of the eighth) row. Hence we have two types: 
(a) rhyme order a ba bcdccd (and variants) and (b) rhyme order 
ababcdedd (and variants). 

Type (a), ababcdccd. An example: 


Hort No. 502. 


pee i 


Nach grii-ner Farb mein Herz verlangt,da ich in E-lend was. 
Das ist der Liebein A-ne-fang, recht so das grii-ne Gras. 


SS 


Ent-spros - F aus des Mai - on Schein mit man-chem Bliim -lein 


=e a 












































klar, Das hat sich ei - ne Jung-frau fein ge- 
; = ‘SiS=S> 
Se eee 
bil-det in das Her - ze nein, zu die-sem neu-en Jahr. 


Note in this example especially the two rows: 


Das hat sich eine Jungfrau fein 
gebildet in das Herze nein, 


which are the first two rows of the fourth (a three-row) chain. The 
fact that the second of these rows is virtually a restatement of the 
first is attested by their identical meter and rhyme, and by their 
similar melodic aspect. The last row of the strophe (the third row 
of this chain) is easily recognizable as the melodical re-presentation 
of the second (or fourth) row. These facts give us a-a-b as the 
type of this last chain, and they make clear to us the source of the 
augmentation of this nine-row strophe from the eight-row frame. 
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But for those who wish still further proof of the source of this 
strophe in the one of eight rows, I might recommend the simple 
test of leaving out, in singing it, either the seventh or eighth row, and 
of noting how little such a procedure changes the aspect of the 
melody. 

Most of the examples of this strophe in Hort are from the sixteenth 
century.’ 

Type (6) ababcdcdd. An example: 

Hort No. 487. 
dest aaa Saar aa aer ae 
Ein Maidlein zu dem Brunnen ging, und das war saéu-ber - li- chen; 
Be - geg-net ihm ein Jin-ge-ling, er griisst sie ziichtig - li - chen. 


f= 2S lS SiS SSS 


Sie setzt ihr Kriig-lein’ ne - ben sich und fragtihn: wer er 


S55 


Er = auf ihr - en ro - ten Mund: “Ihr 


in| o~ 

SEs ear 

sold mir nit un-m& - re, tret he - re, tret he - re!” 

By analyzing the last (three-row) chain of the example given 
above, in the same manner as we analyzed that in type (a), we find 
its form to be a-b-b. That is, we find the eighth row to be restated 
in the ninth. Hence it is to this pair of rows that we trace the 
augmentation of this otherwise eight-row strophe. 


The few examples of it which I have found in Hort are all among 
the “older” folk-songs.? 























STILL LONGER STROPHES 


Strophes longer than eight or nine rows are quite rare among the 
folk-songs. And even when we do find one, we see by analyzing it 
that its structure adds nothing new to the subject of strophic form. 
For the strophes of ten, eleven, twelve, etc., rows have their being 


1 Further examples: Hort Nos. 245, 257, 276, 297, 378, 399, 806, and 807. 
They are Hort Nos. 268, 811, 1287, and 1294. 
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simply through the constant repeating of those same melodic ele- 
ments of which we have already spoken in detail. For these reasons 
I shall simply append a list of the few examples of such strophes in 
Hort as have come to my notice, and omit all discussion of them. 

Strophes of ten rows: Hort Nos. 289, 346, 505, 844, 997, 1041, 1276, 1310, 
1327, and 1445. 

Strophes of eleven rows: Hort Nos. 151b and 1147. 

Strophes of twelve rows: Hort Nos. 352a, 634, 1028, 1298, and 1462. 

Strophes of thirteen rows: Hort No. 958. 

Strophes of fifteen rows: Hort No. 78). 

Strophes of sixteen rows: Hort No. 988. 

Most of these are artificial concoctions. Many are texts to long 
(instrumental ?) dance tunes. 


With the discussion of the strophe finished, we have come to the 
end of our consideration of rhythmic groups. There is no larger 
group in the folk-songs. Each successive strophe in a song is, in the 
form of its melody and text, simply a repetition, with only inconsider- 
able variations, of the foregoing strophe. And as to the number of 
strophes in the song, there is absolutely no rule. 

I hope that the material of the foregoing pages may aid to a little 
clearer understanding of the real nature of the folk-song—that subsoil 
from which the overworked topsoil of modern lyric poetry and mod- 
ern song draws, from time to time, new life for the bringing forth 
of its most beautiful flowers. 


GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 
University oF NortH Dakota 
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DER ABLAUT VON GOT. SPEIWAN 


Got. speitwan “speien” gilt als regelrechtes Verb der ersten 
Ablautsreihe. Vom Standpunkte des Gotischen und iiberhaupt des 
Germanischen aus ist gegen diese Auffassung kaum etwas einzu- 
wenden. Es steht nichts im Wege, dem got. speiwan entsprechend 
fiir das Urgermanische ein Verbum spiwan, spaiw, spiwum, spiwans 
anzunehmen, wie dies z.B. FT (d. h. Falk und Torp, Wortschatz der 
german. Spracheinheit = Fick, Vergl. Wtb.*, Band III), S. 513, tun." 

Schwierigkeiten ergeben sich erst, wenn man versucht, die For- 
men des germanischen Verbums mit denjenigen der verwandten 
Sprachen zu vermitteln. Z.B. wollen griech. rriw u. lat. spuo nicht 
recht zu germ. spiwan stimmen. Wie also bildete dieses Verbum 
seine Formen im Indogermanischen? wie lautete vor allem der 
Prisensstamm im Indogerm. ? 

Die Frage ist verschieden beantwortet. Man vgl. die von 
Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.2 unter spuo verzeichnete Literatur; ausserdem 
namentlich E. Berneker, JF. X, 163; Feist, Et. Wtb. d. Got. Spr. unt. 
speiwan; W. Schulze, “ Ai. sthiv,”’ KZ. XLV, 95. 

Mit Schulze kann ich mich vdllig einverstanden erkliren, wenn 
er eine Wurzelform *spejeud in das Gebiet der Ablautphantastik 
verweist. Derartige nach blossen Schemen von Vokalreihen kon- 
struierte Formen haben fiir die Sprachgeschichte wenig Wert. Fir 
letztere kommt es vielmehr darauf an, die idg. Worte und Flexions- 
formen in derjenigen Gestalt wiederherzustellen, welche sie nach 
Ausweis der iltesten idg. Sprachen unmittelbar vor der Sprach- 
trennung hatten. Und zwar gilt es dabei der Individualitat des 
einzelnen Falles méglichst Rechnung zu tragen. Von diesem Gesichts- 
punkte aus ist mir fraglich, ob nicht auch Schulze dem heute herr- 
schenden Schematismus noch zu sehr nachgegeben hat. “Die 
Wz.,” sagt er, “mag etwa sp(h)jdw gelautet haben, mit den Tief- 
stufen sp(h)tw und sp(h)ja.”’ Fiir das hier angenommene “sp(h)jaw” 


1 Weshalb das Priisens bei FT als *sp(j)u und nicht als spiwa (westgerm. spiwu) 
angesetzt wird, ist mir unklar. Ein j begegnet im Germanischen beim Prisensstamme 
nur in anord. spyja, ist aber hier anerkanntermassen sekundir, indem spyja nachtriglich 
aus der 2. 3. sg. spyr=germ. 2. sg. spiwis erwachsen ist. Vgl. Noreen, Altisl. Gramm.', 
§ 478 A. 3. 
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sehe ich keinen geniigenden Anhalt. Es mag ja auf den ersten Blick 
scheinen, als werde eine solehe Wurzelform durch lit. spiduju und asl. 
pljuja gefordert. Aber bei niherer Erwigung erweist sich die 
scheinbare Stiitze als unzuverlassig. 

Lit. spiduju erscheint in einer Kategorie mit mindestens einem 
Dutzend dhnlich gebildeter Verben, die man bei Kurschat, Lit. Gr., 
§ 1225, und vollstindiger bei Leskien, Der Ablaut der Wurzelsilben 
im Lat., (Leipzig, 1884), S. 143, aufgezahlt findet. Es sind Verben, 
die z.T. nur in den baltischen Sprachen nachweisbar sind, z.T. aber 
auch im Slavischen begegnen. 

Mit lit. spiduju, spidviau, spiduti=asl. pljuja, pljuti erscheinen 
hier in einer Reihe Verben wie— 

lit. bliduju, blidviau, bliduti “briillen”=asl. bljujq, bljuvati 
“vomere”’ (vgl. asl. bléjq, bléjati “‘bléken”’ = lat. fleo, flére “ weinen’’). 

lett. auju, awu (dGwu), aut “(Schuhe) anziehen”=asl. ob-ujq, 
ob-uti “ (Schuhe) anziehen,” iz-ujq, iz-uti “ausziehen.” Vegl. lat. 
ind-uo, ex-uo. 

lit. kduju, kéviau, kdéuti “schmieden” =asl. kujq (u. kovq), kovati 
“hauen.” Vel. lat. cidere, ahd. houwan, anord. hoggva. 

lit. krduju, kréviau, krdéuti “hiaiufen”=asl. kryjq, kryti “be- 
decken.”’ 

lit. mduju, méviau, mduti “streifen” =asl. myjqa, myti “ waschen.” 

lit. plduju, pléviau, pléuti “spiilen’”’=asl. plujq (u. plovq), pluti 
“ fliessen.”’ 

lit. rduju, réviau, rdéuti “ausraufen” =asl. ryja, ryti “graben.” 

Offenbar sind hier Verben verschiedener Herkumft nachtraglich 
zu einer Verbalklasse verschmolzen. Den Grundstock bildeten 
anscheinend Verben, die im Priisensstamme ein -eu- oder -ev-, im 
allgemeinen Stamme ein -i- hatten (vgl. bes. Leskien, Arch. f. slav. 
Phil., V, 527 ff.; Vondrak, Vergl. slav. Gramm., I, 98, 104 ff., 172; 
II, 209). Aber Prisensstamm und allgemeiner Stamm haben sich 
dann vielfach gegenseitig beeinflusst, wihrend zugleich Mischung 
und Austausch mit andren Verbalklassen stattfand. 

Der Wechsel von -ev- im Prisensstamm mit -d- als Tiefstufe hat 
im Altindischen ein Seitenstiick an Verben wie dva-ti “férdern,” 
p.p. a-td- (vgl. das Subst. d-ti- m. “Hiilfe”); bhdva-ti “werden,” 
p.p. bhi-td-; pdva-ti “kliren,” p.p. pi-td- u. ahnl. Nach dem 
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Vorbilde solcher Verba wurde anscheinend zu der Tiefstufe *spid- 
ein Prisensstamm *spiev(e)-=lit. -sl. *spiov(e)- geschaffen, der sich 
dann der j-Klasse anschloss. 

Somit erhalten wir den tatsichlich vorliegenden Pris.-st. asl. 
pljuja=lit. spiduju. Der neue Priisensstamm wurde dann der 
Flexion des gesamten Verbums zugrunde gelegt und verdriingte die 
alte Tiefstufe, aber so, dass das j auf die dem Priisenssystem ange- 
hérigen Formen beschrainkt blieb. Somit weist der zweite oder 
allgemeine Stamm nunmebhr die Form asl. plju-=lit. spiau- auf. In 
der scheinbaren ‘“‘ Wz. spiev’’ des Litoslav. wird man also keine Alter- 
tiimlichkeit sehen diirfen, sondern das Ergebnis einer Kette von 
Neubildungen. 

So wenig wie auf das lit. Priisens spiduju laisst sich eine Wz.-form 
sp(h)idv- auf das lit. Priteritum spidviau stiitzen. Es mag sein, 
dass der lange Vokal bei einigen der Priiterita auf -déviau aus der 
Ursprache stammt. Aber die Kategorie als ganzes, so wie sie 
vorliegt, der idg. Urzeit zuzuschreiben geht offenbar nicht an, und 
spiéviau'muss zu den Fallen gerechnet werden, die jungen Datums sind. 
Die Entwicklung mag sich etwa folgendermassen vollzogen haben. 

Nachdem das -ev- der Verben, die wir als Grundstock dieser 
Klasse ansahen, im Lit. zu -aw- gewandelt war, schienen diese 
Verba im Prasens auf einer Stufe zu stehen mit der Klasse, wie sie 
im Lateinischen in caveo, cdvi; faveo, favi; paveo, pavi vorliegt. Da 
lit. a auch fiir idg. altes o eintritt, war ferner auch die Grenze 
zwischen Verben dieser Art und solchen wie lat. foveo, fovi; moveo, 
movi; voveo, vdvi beseitigt. Das heisst mit andren Worten: man kam 
dahin, bei diesen Verben iiberall diejenige Art der Prateritalbildung 
durchzufiihren, wie sie sich im Germanischen in der 6. Ablautklasse 
findet. 

Gerade bei dem Verbum spiwan aber liegt neben dem auf das 
Litauische beschriinkten und hinsichtlich seiner Urspriinglichkeit 
von vornherein verdichtigen spidviau ein andres Prateritum, das 
besser begriindeten Anspruch auf idg. Abkunft hat. Im (at. 
Brahm. i. 2, 3, 1 (vgl. Bohtl.-Roth, Sanskr.-Wtb. unt. sthiv) ist die 3. 
sg. Perf. (abhi)-tisthéva iiberliefert, die sich mit got. (ga)-spaiw 
(Joh. 9: 6) deckt. Es liegt kein Grund vor, die Altertiimlichkeit 
dieser Formen zu bezweifeln. Die vermeintliche Wurzel sphidw- 
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also, die sich mit ihnen schlecht vertraigt, darf nunmehr wohl bei 
Seite bleiben. 

Wie im Perfekt, so stimmen Altindisch und Germanisch im 
Priisensstamme genau iiberein. Dem got. speiwan entspricht aind. 
(3. sg.) -sthivati. Der Akzent ist im Altind. hier so wenig, wie bei 
irgend einer andern Form der Wz. sthiv iiberliefert (vgl. Whitney, 
Wurzeln der Sanskritsprache (Leipzig, 1885], S. 181. In akzen- 
tuierten Texten kommen nur Formen vor, in welchen das Verb 
enklitisch ist). Aber es kann trotzdem keinem Zweifel unterliegen, 
dass der Ton auf dem 7 ruhte (in Einklang mit der von B.-R. im 
Petersb. Sanskr.-Wtb. angesetzten Betonung). 

Eine Parallele hat dieser Priisensstamm an Formen wie aind. 
jiva-ti “er lebt”’ (lat. vivit), diév-ya-ti “er spielt,” stév-ya-ti “er naht.” 
Man beachte dabei die Ubereinstimmung in der Prisensbildung bei 
aind. siv-ya-ti und got. siu-ja-n gegeniiber dem ohne j gebildeten 
Prisensstamme von sthiva-ti und spiwa-n. 

Dem betonten -iv- des Priisens entspricht bei aind. sthiv-, div-, und 
siv- tiefstufiges -yd-, z.B. im Ptz. pass. sthyid-ta-, dyii-td-, syi-td-. Im 
Germanischen ist diese Wz.-form bei spiwan nicht mit Sicherheit 
nachzuweisen. Ihre Herkunft aus der idg. Ursprache aber wird 
verbiirgt durch griech. mriw und lat. spuo. Denn trotz des ab- 
weichenden Akzentes ist klar, dass mriw und spuo auf Verallge- 
meinerung der alten Tiefstufe spja- beruhen und nicht den alten 
Prisensstamm enthalten. (Lat. spuo zuniichst aus *spjuo, wie 
her-i=griech. x6és aus *hjes-i und wohl auch homo neben griech. 
xOav aus *hjomo). 

Die Ubereinstimmung zwischen Altindisch und Germanisch tritt 
dann aber gleich wieder hervor bei der tieftonigen (weil urspriinglich 
auf der Endung betonten) Stufe des Perfektstammes: aind. sthiv- 
(3. pl. Perf. ni-tisthivuh, siehe B.-R.) =germ. spiw- (got. 2. pl. Prt. 
and-spiwup Gal. 4:14; 3. pl. bi-spiwun Mark. 15:19). Wenn neben 
diesem gthiv- auch sthiv- als tieftonige Stufe begegnet (z.B. im 
Absolutiv ni-sthivya), so darf man mit der Méglichkeit rechnen, dass 
hier ehemaliges -iv- auf Grund des Priasensstammes durch -iv- ersetzt 
ist. Die Ubertragung brauchte nicht notwendig dem Altindischen 
zur Last zu fallen, sondern kénnte schon in der idg. Ursprache vor 
sich gegangen sein. 
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Als Ergebnis dieser Untersuchung glaube ich hinstellen zu 
diirfen, dass den drei im Ablautsverhaltnisse stehenden germanischen 
Stimmen spiw-, spaiw-, spiw- im Altindischen mit gleichem Ablaut 
und an gleicher Stelle des Formensystems die Stimme sthiv-, sthév- 
(aus *sthaiv-), sthiv- entsprechen. Es eriibrigt nur noch, aus dieser 
Parallele die Folgerungen zu ziehen, die sich daraus fiir den Ablaut 
von germ. spiwan ergeben. 

Mag spiwan lediglich vom Standpunkte des Germanischen aus 
als regelrechtes Verbum der ersten Ablautklasse erscheinen, so 
lehrt das Altindische, dass der Schein hier triigt. Denn das 7 in 
spiwan geht nicht, wie bei den regelrechten Verben der ersten Ab- 
lautsreihe, auf idg. ez, sondern, wie aind. sthivati beweist, auf idg. 7 
zurick. Somit reprisentiert spiwan einen Nebentypus der ersten 
Reihe mit germ. 7=idg.i. Das Verhiltnis ist genau dasselbe, wie 
bei der zweiten Reihe zwischen dem @ von likan “schliessen” und 
dem iu aus idg. eu der regelrechten Verba der zweiten Reihe 
(z.B. giutan “giessen”’). Man hat die dem Typus likan ange- 
hérigen Verba als “ Aoristpriisentia’”’ bezeichnet. Aber der Name 
ist irrefiihrend, und die ihm zugrunde liegende Anschauung, es 
handle sich hier im Germanischen um junge, aus andren Tempora 
abgeleitete Prisensstimme, trifft schwerlich das Richtige. Gerade 
das Verbum spiwan macht es wahrscheinlich, dass das Germanische 
in solchen Fallen uralte Typen der idg. Prisensbildung gewahrt 
hat. Sie sind in den meisten idg. Sprachen entweder der Normal- 
form des Ablautes zum Opfer gefallen, oder haben als vereinzelte 
und scheinbar unwesentliche Abweichungen von der Norm bis 
jetzt nicht hinlingliche Beachtung bei den Grammatikern gefunden. 


HERMANN COLLITZ 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 








DER TEUFEL BEI HEBBEL 


Eine wie wichtige Rolle der Teufel in Hebbels Dichtungen spielt 
wird wohl schon anderen vor mir aufgefallen sein, wenn ich sonst 
keine ungewohnliche Spiirnase fiir den Hollenfiirsten habe.! Der 
Teufel findet sich bei Hebbel wie in der Welt allenthalben. Wir 
kénnen keine seiner Schriften vornehmen ohne haufig auf Teufel und 
Hélle zu stossen. Im Drama, in der Lyrik, in den Erzihlungen 
und Novellen wie in den Reiseberichten, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen und 
Briefen stellt sich der Teufel auf Schritt und Tritt bei ihm ein. 
In Hebbels griechischem Drama Gyges und sein Ring kann ja vom 
‘Teufel und seiner Hélle nicht die Rede sein. Statt dessen héren 
wir aber von Erebos, Kronos, Styx, Lethe, Orkus, und den Erynnen.? 
In den judiischen Dramen sprechen die Charaktere zwar nicht vom 
christlichen Teufel, wohl aber von Daimonen und bésen Geistern. 
Hebbel wollte den Teufel im Christus auf die Biihne bringen und in der 
Genoveva grinst uns eine Teufelslarve im Spiegel an (Regieanweisung 
nach V. 2798). Der Teufel kommt bei Hebbel auch im Titel von 
zwei Gedichten vor: “Dem Teufel sein Recht im Drama” und 
“Der Dimon und der Genius.”” Unter diesen Gedichten finden sich 
ausserdem zwei Romanzen vom Teufel: Die Teufelsbraut, die der 
Orgelspieler in der Novelle Zitterlein, die dasselbe Motiv hat, ableiert 
und Der Tanz. Das Gedicht “Der Ring” hat ein Teufelsbiindnis 
zum Motiv und Byrons Lucifer wird von Hebbel auch nicht still- 
schweigend iibergangen. Die Novelle Barbier Zitterlein mit ihrem 
Motiv von der Teufelsbraut wollte Hebbel auch dramatisch etwa 
mit folgendem Thema: Der Liebhaber, der sich fiir den Teufel hdlt 
(Tagebiicher I, 8, Nr. 28)* gestalten. Das Thema der Novelle Schnook 


1 Auf einige interessante Teufelsstellen bei Hebbel habe ich schon in meinem Buche, 
Der Teufel in den deutschen geistlichen Spielen des Mittelalters und der Reformationszeit, 
“*Hesperia’’ Nr. 6, Johns Hopkins Press, 1915. 8S. 142, Anm. 3, hingewiesen. Herrn 
Prof. Dr. Hermann Collitz bin ich fiir hilfreiche Bemerkungen und Anregungen herzlichen 
Dank schuldig. 

2 Uber die Teufelsidee bei den Griechen siehe J. A. Hild, Etude sur les démons dans la 
littérature et la religion des Grecs, 1881. 

3Ich zitiere in diesem Aufsatz nach R. M. Werners historisch-kritischer Ausgabe 
von Hebbels Werken, Berlin, 1904-7. Bw. ist die Abktirzung fiir Friedrich Hebbdels 
Briefwechsel mit Freunden und beriihmten Zeitgenossen . . . . hrsg. von Felix Bamberg, 
2 Bde., Berlin, 1890-92. Die Versangabe fiir Die Nibelungen ist nach Zeiss’ Ausgabe 
(Bibliog. Institute). 
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lasst sich in den paar Worten, die Hebbel dem Titelhelden in den 
Mund legen wollte, ausdriicken: “Der Teufel ist’s der die Ehen 
schliesst’’ (Bw. I, 31) und in der fragmentarischen Novelle Die 
beiden Vagabunden, mit ihren interessanten Situationen, spielt ja 
der Teufel die Hauptrolle. Hebbel wollte den Teufel auch noch in 
anderen Erzihlungen zur Hauptfigur machen, wie aus Entwiirfen 
die uns erhalten sind zu ersehen ist (Werke VIII, 355-56; vgl. auch 
Tagebiicher I, 2-3, Nr. 5, 9,10; ibid., S. 42, Nr. 227). Unter diesen 
“Plinen und Stoffen” findet sich sogar ein “‘Tagebuch des Teufels”’ 
(Werke VIII, 355; vgl. auch Tagebiicher I, 5, Nr. 10). Von der 
Grossmutter des Teufels spricht Hebbel in einem seiner Briefe 
(Briefe VII, 275, 14). 

Es bedarf kaum der Erwaihnung dass Hebbel in diesem Punkte 
seine Zeitgenossen und Vorginger, sogar aus der romantischen 
Schule, bei weitem iiberfliigelt. Es wird sich kaum ein deutscher 
Schriftsteller des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts finden, der Hebbel in 
seiner Vorliebe zum Teufel an die Seite gestellt werden kénnte.'! 
Auch seine Vorbilder in der Erzihlungskunst, E. T. A. Hoffmann und 
Jean Paul, von denen er sich mehrere Teufelsgeschichten in seinem 
Tagebuche aufgezeichnet hat (Tagebiicher1,71, Nr. 381, 1,76, Nr. 415 u. 
I, 134-35, Nr. 623), hat Hebbel in dieser Beziehung weit hinter sich 
gelassen.2, Da Hebbel fiir uns hauptsiichlich als Dramatiker gilt, 
und die anderen Dichtungsarten uns nur in sofern von Bedeutung 
sind, als sie uns zur Erkenntnis seines Wesens verhelfen, werde ich 
hauptsichlich auf den Teufel in Hebbels Dramen eingehen, ohne 
aber die anderen Dichtungsarten ganz ausser Betracht zu lassen. 

Als Hebbel als siebzehnjahriger Bursche sich auf dem Gebiete des 
Dramas versuchte, gestaltete er schon so ziemlich alle Charaktere 
zu Teufeln. Mirandola zeigt schon wie tief Hebbel sich mit dem 


1 Von den Dramen, wo der Teufel im Stoffe selbst gegeben ist, wie Goethes Faust, 
und die vielen anderen Faustdichtungen, Grabbes Don Juan und Faust, Arnims 
Papstin Johanna, Immermanns Merlin, u. &. m., ist freilich abgesehen. Auch ist 
es ganz natiirlich dass der Titelheld in Zacharias Werners Martin Luther seinem 
Widersacher Satan nicht nur allerlei unschmeichelhaften Worte, sondern auch das 
Tintenfass an den Kopf wirft. Sonst ist die Redeweise im Schicksalsdrama mit Hyper- 
beln von Teufel und Hdélle nicht in dem Masse wie bei Hebbel tiberladen. Bei Kleist zeigt 
sich nur der Dorfrichter Adam in seinem Lustspiel Der zerbrochene Krug mit dem Teufel 
auf vertrautem Fusse zu stehen. 


2? Erzihlungen wie Die Eliziere des Teufels sind natiirlich aus dem Grunde, der in vor- 
gehender Anmerkung in bezug auf Dramen angefiihrt ist, ausgenommen. 
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Dimon im Menschen beschaftigen wird. Hier sind, wie eben 
gesagt, fast alle Charaktere Teufel. Gomatzinas Befiirchtung, dass 
er seinem Freunde Mirandola seine Geliebte raubt und Teufel wird 
(1. Akt, 6. Sz.), verwirklicht sich allzusehr, und er wird auch Teufel 
(2. Akt, 4. u. 5. Szz.). Der Burggraf Gonsula, der dies Unheil aus 
Hass zur Familie des Midchens angestiftet hat, ist erst recht ein 
Teufel (2. Akt, 5. Sz.; 3. Akt, 1.Sz.). Der betrogene Mirandola will, 
als er von der Untreue seines Freundes erfihrt, aus freien Stiicken 
ein Teufel werden, “und ein solcher, dass die Hdlle selbst soll beben, 
wenn sie mich mit der Zeit empfingt’’ (Werke V, 29-30). Aber 
auch das Herz der betrogenen Flamina wird zum Wohnsitz des 
Teufels. ‘‘Das Wort [‘‘O, nie sehe ich ihn wieder’’] prigt sich mit 
Hdllenspitzen in meine Seele” (2. Akt, 1.Sz.). In seinem nichsten 
Fragment Der Vatermord ist der treulose Geliebte ein Teufel und 
Fernando ist vom Spielteufel besessen. 

Aber auch in seinen reiferen und vollendeten Dramen, mit Aus- 
nahme des hellenischen Dramas Gyges, riumt Hebbel, wie schon 
bemerkt, dem Teufel einen sehr wichtigen Platz ein. In seiner Be- 
vorzugung des Anormalen vor dem Allgemein-Giiltigen, in seiner 
Neigung gerade das Niederdriickende in der menschlichen Natur wie 
im menschlichen Schicksal darzustellen bot ihm, wie es scheint, das 
dimonische Element in der Weltordnung reichlichen Stoff. Alle 
seine “problematischen Naturen” sind Damonen, alle wecken sie 
den Dimon in sich. Fir die Stillen, die sich bemiihen jeder Versuch- 
ung aus dem Wege zu gehen, hat ja Hebbel gar kein Interesse.!| Wenn 
auch der Dramatiker Hebbel den von ihm selbst gestellten strengen 
Anforderungen sonst nicht immer entspricht,? so stimmt doch in 
dieser Beziehung Theorie* und Praxis bei ihm iiberein, wie aus 
folgendem zu ersehen ist. 

Judith—Holofernes mit seinem ‘“zyklopischen Grossmanns- 
diinkel,”” wie Bulthaupt sich ausdriickt,‘ ist ein Teufel der Hoffart 
und hat ein Hdllenlicheln (5. Akt). In Samajas Augen ist der 
Brudermérder Daniel vom Teufel besessen. Ein Damon des 


1 Vgl. Hebbels Gedicht ‘‘ Der Dimon und der Genius.” 
2 Vgl. Friedrich Hebbels Tagebicher, hrsg. von Hermann Krumm, I, 144 Anm. 
3 Vgl. sein Gedicht ‘‘ Dem Teufel sein Recht im Drama.”’ 
* Dramaturgie des Schauspiels, III*, 132. 
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Abgrunds hat seinen Mund, den Mund eines Stummgeborenen, 
entsiegelt, um die Menschen zu verlocken (3. Akt). 

Genoveva.—Golo, ein “sexuell Verriickter,” wie Bulthaupt ihn 
nennt,! ist, wie Faust, teilweise das Spielwerk Satans.? Mit seinem 
aufflammenden, hastigen Charakter handelt er der Genoveva gegen- 
iiber zwar aus menschlichen Griinden teuflisch (Tagebiicher I, 319, Nr. 
1475, 30-31). Des Himmels reinster Blick (Genoveva) entziindet 
in seiner Brust die Hdlle (ibid., S. 322, Z. 103). Aus seiner Brust, 
bekennt Golo, bricht hervor ein Verbrechen, das die Hédlle selbst 
aufs neue entziinden kénnte, wire sie verléscht (V. 1449-50). Er 
hetzt die Héllenhunde, mit denen man eine Unschuldige in Siinde und 
Verbrechen hetzen kann, auf Genoveva (V. 1710-11). Fiir Siegfried 
ist Golo ein Gespenst, das die Hélle ausschickt (V. 2359-60). Ein 
béser Geist spricht aus ihm, gesteht Golo selbst ein (V. 360). Der 
Teufel, sagt er, ist bei ihm (V. 1599). Er nennt sich selbst sogar 
Teufel (V. 3401). Genovevas Schicksal muss erfiillt werden, damit 
Golos Hélle ganz werde (Tagebiicher I, 321, Nr. 1475, 88-89). Im 
fiinften Akt treibt Golo jenen diabolischen Humor, der das Géttliche 
in der eigenen Brust zu vernichten eine Verzweiflungslust empfindet 
(ibid., II, 102, Nr. 2304). Seine Reue am Ende blast ins Héllenfeuer, 
statt es feig mit Trainen auszuléschen, selbst hinein (V. 3375-76). 
Das Tor der Holle, weiss er wohl, steht ihm offen (V. 418). Die 
scheussliche Hexe Margaretha ist ein echtes Teufelsweib. Ihr Plan, 
meint Golo, ist satanisch (V. 1686). Der Teufel selbst, denkt er, 
ersinnt nichts besseres als sie (V. 1655). Der Teufel, sagt er von 
seiner Verbiindeten, sieht scharf (V. 2434). Der Teufel is seinerseits 
Margarethens Verbiindeter (V. 2522). Sie weiss so viel wie er 
(V. 2701). Sie wird wahrend der Teufelsbeschwérung von der 
dimonischen Gewalt ergriffen (Regieanweisung vor V. 2797). Sie 
will den Satan, der sich ihren Leib zum Haus gewahlt hat, aus sich 
vertreiben (V. 2801). 

Der Diamant.—Der Jude Benjamin, der in den Besitz des Diaman- 
ten gekommen ist, steht im Solde des Teufels. Er ist beim Diebstahl 
der Taschenuhr, wie er selbst eingesteht, vom Teufel unterstiizt 
worden. Der Teufel habe ihm alle Tiiren angelweit gedffnet 


1 Dramaturgie des Schauspiels, III*, S. 143. 
2R. M. Werner, Hebbel: Ein Lebensbild, 8. 53. 
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(1. Akt, 4. Sz.), sagt er. Schliiter, der Gefiingniswirter, den Ben- 
jamin bestochen hat, um seiner Haft zu entkommen, konnte dem 
Teufel von einem Juden, bekennt er vor Gericht, nicht widerstehen 
(5. Akt, 2. Sz.). 

Maria Magdalena.—Leonhard ist ein Teufel. Er hat eine 
daimonische Macht iiber die schwache, mehr an das Gehorchen als 
an selbststaéndiges Handeln gewéhnte Klara ausgeiibt, und sie hat 
ihm gegeben was man nur aus Liebe geben darf. Durch seine 
Weigerung Klara zu heiraten zeigt Leonhard dass er wirklich ein 
Teufel ist. Nur der Teufel tut das dusserst Bése, meint Klara mit 
bezug auf ihn (2. Akt, 5. Sz.). In den Augen des Sekretirs ist 
Leonhard eine Schlange, die Beelzebub, dessen Wohlgefallen sie erregt 
hat, in Menschenhaut gesteckt hat (zbid.). Klaras Vater, Anton, 
dessen Starrsinn sie zum Opfer fallt, ist ein harter, rauher Mensch, 
ein “borstiger Igel,” wie ihn Leonhard nennt, der selbst vor dem 
Teufel Frieden hat (1. Akt, 5. Sz.). Die Frau des Kaufmanns 
Wolfram, die iiber ein Ungliick jauchzt und jubelt, wird fiir einen 
Teufel oder eine Verriickte gehalten (2. Akt, 3. Sz.). 

Ein Trauerspiel in SizilienDer bose Gregorius wird von 
Anselmo Teufel gennant (V. 650). 

Julia.—Die Rauber, seine friiheren Genossen, die die Schuld 
fiir sein Zuspitkommen tragen, und daher fiir die ganze Tragédie 
verantwortlich sind, sind im Munde des Antonio Teufel (2. Akt, 
2. Sz.; 3. Akt, 5. Sz. [zweimal]). Antonio, der eine teuflische Rache 
an dem vermeintlichen Feinde seines Vaters plant, ist auch in seinen 
eigenen Augen des Teufels (2. Akt, 2.Sz.). Der Aufriihrer Grimaldi, 
denkt Tobaldi, ist von den sieben Teufeln besessen gewesen (1. Akt, 
3. Sz.). 

Herodes und Mariamne.—Herodes, denkt Mariamne, ist von 
einem Damon besessen (V. 1829, 3095). Herodes selbst fiirchtet 
den Dimon in sich (V. 1664). Mariamne ist in den Augen ihrer 
Schwigerin Salome ein Dimon aus der Holle (V. 2662). Der 
Teufel versucht Mariamne und sie ziickt den Dolch gegen sich 
(V. 2153). Ihr Eheleben, meint Mariamne, ist eine Hélle (V. 3005). 
In den Augen des Herodes ist Antonius, nach der Meinung der Mari- 
amne, ein Dimon, dem die unschuldigste Frau nicht widerstehen 
kann (V. 1610-15). 
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Der Rubin.—Hier spielt der bése Geist, der die Prinzessin in einen 
Rubin verbannt hat, die wichtigste Rolle. Wenn er sich auch im 
Hintergrund der Handlung hilt, griindet sich doch die Fabel auf ihn 
(V. 561-64). 

Michel Angelo.—In diesem Drama sind die ungerechten Kritiker 
eines Kiinstlers, “der Schwarm der Neider” (V. 697), Teufel. Sie 
wollen das Bése, schaffen aber das Gute, meint der Papst. Die 
ungerechten Kritiker machen eben den Kiinstler (V. 697-708). 

Agnes Bernauer.—Preising, der der Bernauerin rat ihre Ehe 
fiir eine siindige zu erkliren, ist in den Augen dieses Engels von 
Augsburg der Teufel. “Hebe dich von mir, Versucher,’’ ruft sie 
ihm entriistet zu (5. Akt, 3.Sz.). In den Augen des Volkes ist Agnes 
eine Hexe und steht im Bunde mit dem Teufel (Stachus in 4. Akt, 
2.Sz.). Albrecht verbindet sich mit dem Teufel, um sich an denen zu 
rachen die seine Frau in den Tod getrieben haben (5. Akt, 8. Sz.). 
Mit der Hdlle iiber seinem Kopfe zieht er das Schwert gegen seinen 
eigenen Vater (5. Akt, 10. Sz.). Er beférdert die Teufel, die un- 
schuldiges Blut vergossen haben, zum Teufel in die Hdlle (5. Akt, 
9. Sz.). 

-Die Nibelungen—In diesem Drama verkérpert Frigga das 
Damonische und Hagen ist im Munde Kriemhildens ein Teufel 
des Neides, ein Dimon des Hasses (II, V. 1996, III, 2527). Er hat, 
nach der Meinung der Witwe Siegfrieds, ein Teufelslicheln (II, 
V. 2008) und der Hdllengischt kocht in seinen Adern (III, V. 2526). 
Brunhild ist, nach Rumolt (II, V. 283) und Siegfried (II, V. 417), ein 
Teufelsweib, und hat, gemiss der Ansicht Kriemhildens, Teufels- 
kiinste im Sinne (III, V. 1112-13). Aber auch Kriemhild ist in 
den Augen Hagens (III, V. 2739) und Hildebrands (III, V. 2330, 
2355) eine Teufelin und wird von Hildebrand zuriick zur Holle 
geschickt (III, V. 2743-44). 

Demetrius.—Wer den Mord des Prinzen begangen und diese 
Tragédie heraufbeschworen hat ist, gemiss der Meinung der un- 
gliicklichen Mutter Marva, ein Teufel (V. 984). 

Der Steinwurf—Der Rabbi ist ein Biindner des Teufels. Er 
gelangte, meint Libussa, zur Allwissenheit durch des Teufels Gunst 
und um den Preis der Seligkeit (V. 382-83). Der Teufel selbst, 
glaubt das Volk, bewacht seine Schitze (V.306-7). Der Trunkenbold 
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Wolf ist vom Teufel besessen. Die bésen Geister, sagt seine 
Schwester Anna, taten es ihm an, dass er das Spiel und den Wein 
liebt (V. 49-50). Sie will ihren Bruder vom Teufel losketten, 
dass er ihn nicht ganz umstrickt (V. 600-601). Sie ermahnt ihn 
an die Hélle zu denken (V. 593). Die Pforte der Hélle, meint die 
ungliickliche Schwester, stehe ihm schon offen (V. 53-54). Aber 
auch die Libussa, in die der Rabbi von Prag verliebt ist, ist in 
den Augen Joels, des Ratgebers des Rabbis, eine Teufelin. Oft, 
so warnt er seinen Freund, wohnt der Teufel im schénsten Haus 
(V. 700). 

Die Schauspielerin.—Eduard, der wahre Don Juan, wie sein 
Freund Edmund ihn nennt, hat nach dessen Meinung seinen Platz 
in der Holle als Teufel doppelt und dreifach bezahlt (1. Sz.). Das 
Andenken an seine Geliebte Eugenia hat ihn, gesteht Eduard selbst, 
zum Teufel, zum Morder seiner Frau gemacht (9. Sz.). 

Die Charaktere in Hebbels Dramen wie Erzahlungen scheinen 
sich, ebensowenig wie ihr Schépfer, zu fiirchten den Teufel an die 
Wand zu malen (vgl. u.a. Briefe I, 31, 15; 162, 18; 187, 6. 
II, 317, 7. III, 351, 2. V,222,8. VI, 72,16. VII, 156, 25; 
218, 23; 236, 32; 275,14; 358,11. VIII, 7,4; 11,22). Hebbel 
verschmiicht ja die “bliihende Diktion.” Er will ja seine Menschen 
in den befangenen Ausdriicken ihres Standes sprechen lassen. Uns 
nimmt also nicht wunder wenn die Rauber in Sizilien, Golo, Anton, 
und Hagen den Teufel im Munde fiihren. Aber, wie Hebbel selber 
in den Tagenbiichern und Briefen,' schw6ren und fluchen auch Sieg- 
fried, Herzog Ernst, Demetrius, und K6énig Christian sehr oft mit 
Teufel und Hille, wie aus der folgenden Zusammenstellung leicht 
zu ersehen ist. 

“Teufel”: Gen., V. 2030: Golo; M. Magd., III, 3: Leonhard;? 
A. Bern., IV, 12: Pappenheim; V, 10: Faruenhoven; Vier Nat.: 
Valentin. “Alle Teufel’: Gen., V. 3017: Hans; Dem., V. 1777: 
Petrowitsch. “Zum Teufel’: Gen., V. 98, 3183: Golo; V. 918: 
Balthasar; M. Magd., II, 1: Anton; Siz., V. 30, 710: Ambrosio; 
M. Ang., V.351: Onuphrio; A. Bern., II, 1: Torring; III, 6: Ernst; 


1 Siehe, u.a. Tagebiicher I, 93, Nr. 513; I, 366, Nr. 1631 (‘“‘Hol’ mich der Teufel’’); 
II, 213, Nr. 2625; II, 360, Nr. 2982; Bw. I, 44. 


2**Teufel! Teufel!" 
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Nib., II, V. 1715: Siegfried; Schausp., Sz. 1: Eduard (zweimal); 
Streuensee, V. 8: Ké6nig Christian. ‘“H6ll’ und Teufel”: Gen., V. 
3320: Hans; Nib., II, V. 1142: Siegfried; II, V. 1507: Hagen. 
“Tod und Teufel”: Dem., V. 1196; Demetrius. ‘“ Hol’ der Teufel’’: 
Gen., V. 1064: Margaretha; Diam., I, 3: Jakob; I, 4: Benjamin; 
II, 2: Pfeffer; III, 3: Kilian; M. Magd., 1, 5; II, 1: Anton; Siz., 
V. 283: Ambrosio; Nib., II, V. 2: Hagen; Steinwurf, V. 680; Vier. 
Nat.: Valentin. “Zur Hélle”: Gen., V. 52: Golo. 

Wie erklart sich Hebbels Vorliebe fiir den Teufel? Gewiss lassen 
sich seine starken, derben Ausdriicke zum Teil auf die nordische 
Schiarfe seiner Natur zuriickfiihren. Weshalb aber kommt der Teufel 
nicht ebenso oft in den Schriften seiner Landsleute vor? Man 
braucht ja nur auf seinen Zeitgenossen und Freund Klaus Groth 
hinzuweisen, um zu zeigen, dass es nicht etwa das meerumspiilte 
Dithmarschen ist, das Teufelsfreunde zieht. Seine Jugendbildung 
mag vielleicht auch ihren Anteil an Hebbels Interesse am Teufel 
gehabt haben. Von seinem Vater und den weiblichen Hausbe- 
wohnern, die alle reich an Aberglauben waren, bekam er schon als 
dreijaihriger Knabe Hexen- und Spukgeschichten zu héren. In der 
Schule, die er, wie er mit Ironie bemerkt, noch vor dem Einzug des 
Rationalismus in Wesselburen (Werke VIII, 106-7), bezog, hérte er 
oft von Tod und Teufel, so dass er, wie er uns erzaihlt, im sechsten 
Jahre an die wirklichen Hérner und Klauen des Teufels oder die 
Hippe des Todes glaubte (ibid., S. 104, 20-21). Die Bibel, aus der er 
fast seine ganze Jugendbildung zog, wie er oft zugibt (zbid., 8.400), und 
die er halb auswendig wusste (Tagebiicher IV, 177, Nr. 5847, 17-18), 
und seine beiden Lehrer in der Erzihlungskunst, E. T. A. Hoffmann 
und Jean Paul, waren auch nicht dazu angetan, den Teufel aus 
Hebbels Gedachtnis verschwinden zu lassen. Immerhin geniigt 
diese Tatsache nicht den Unterschied zwischen Hebbel und anderen 
Schriftstellern, die dieselbe oder wenigstens eine ahnliche Erziehung 
genossen haben, zu erkliren. Allerdings kommt im Drama noch 
seine Theorie von der Schauspielkunst hinzu. Der Anschauung 
Hebbels nach miissen nimlich die Charaktere im Drama die sittliche 
Idee verneinen. “Der wahre Dichter kann ebenso wenig das Bése 
aus dem Rahmen seines Dramas verweisen, als Gott es aus der Welt 
verweisen konnte,” schreibt Hebbel an die Crelinger am 23. 1. 1844 
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(Tagebiicher I1, 365, Nr. 3003, 29-30).' Der Kern der Hebbelschen 

Weltauffassung, vor allem seines Dramas, ist eben der Dualismus. 
Diese seine Lebensphilosophie bringt Hebbel zum Ausdruck auch 
im Moloch. Das Negative ist ebenso nétig, wenngleich nicht ebenso 
viel wert, wie das Positive.2 “Der Dualismus,” sagt Hebbel auch 
anderswo, “geht durch alle uns’re Anschauungen und Gedanken, 
durch jedes einzelne Moment unseres Seins hindurch, und er selbst 
ist uns’re héchste, letzte Idee” (ibid. II, 79, Nr. 2197). Wiederum 
sagt er in seinem Tagebuch, ‘Das Drama hat es vor allem mit der 
Wiederbringung des Teufels zu tun” (ibid. IV, 117, Nr. 5607; 
vgl. auch ibid., 8. 56, Nr. 5449, u. Briefe VI, 72, 15-16). Alle 
diese Tatsachen, die zweifellos fiir Hebbels Neigung zum Teufel 
mitbestimmend sind, geniigen immerhin noch nicht sein inneres 
‘Verhaltnis zum Teufel, wenn ich mich so ausdriicken darf ohne 
mich gegen den Geist des gréssten deutschen Dramatikers des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts zu versiindigen, zu erkliren. Man 
braucht nur seine Tagebiicher aufzuschlagen, um sich zu verge- 
wissern wie tief und anhaltend Hebbel sich mit dem Teufel 
wahrend seines ganzen Lebens beschaftigt hat. Diese Tat- 
sache lasst sich nur durch eine tiefe Geistesverwandschaft Hebbels 
zum Teufel erklaren. Hebbel, dieser ‘“‘Menschenfresser,” dieses 
“Gehirnraubtier,” wie ihn Emil Kuh in seiner Biographie so charak- 
teristisch nennt, stand sehr stark unter dem Einflusse der hdéllischen 
Machte. Hebbel selbst gesteht dass er dem Teufel ebenso ver- 
pflichtet ist wie Gott: 


Viel hat’s in mir geschafit: 
Von Gott den reinen Willen, 
Vom Teufel jede Kraft. 
—‘in Geburtstag auf der Reise,” V. 62-64. 


“An der Wiege eines Genius,” sagt Hebbel in seinem Tagebuche, 
“‘stehen Gott und Teufel und reichen sich die Hinde” (IV, 44, Nr. 
5341). In Stunden der Verzweiflung glaubt Hebbel sein Dichter- 
talent sei ausschliesslich eine Gabe des Teufels, zu gross um unter- 
driickt zu werden, zu klein um eine Existenz darauf zu griinden 
(Tagebuch I, 279, Nr. 1323; vgl. auch ibid., S. 266, Nr. 1276). 


1 Vgl. Hebbels Gedicht, ‘‘Dem Teufel sein Recht im Drama."’ 
2 Vgl. Die Rede des Papstes im Michel Angelo (V. 675 ff.). 
*Siehe auch Werner, Hebbel: Ein Lebensbild, 8S. 106. 
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Die innigste Verwandschaft zwischen seinem Drama und seinem 
eigenen Leben hat Hebbel selbst betont. ‘‘ Aber ich habe das Talent 
auf Kosten des Menschen genahrt, und was in meinen Dramen als 
auffammende Leidenschaft Leben und Gestalt erzeugt, das ist in 
meinem wirklichen Leben ein béses, unheilgebirendes Feuer, das 
mich selbst und meine Liebsten und Teuersten verzehrt” (ibid. 
II, 162, Nr. 2509). Er war naimlich selbst von den Krankheiten 
infiziert, die er in seinen Dramen schildert. Das Teuflische, das 
Hebbel so gerne malt, war in seiner eigenen Brust. Wie seine 
Helden, hatte auch er den Dimon in sich, wie er sich selbst und 
seinen Freunden gegeniiber oft eingesteht (Tagebuch I, 72, Nr. 393; 
II, 60, Nr. 2098; ibid., S. 61-62, Nr. 2099; zbid., S. 281-82, Nr. 2808, 
18-21; IV, 169, Nr. 5825, 24-27). Uberhaupt ist nach Hebbels 
Anschauung ein Genius nicht gliicklich zu preisen der den Damon . 
in sich nicht weckt.1. Unter dem Einflusse Christinens konnte zwar 
Hebbel schliesslich die Daimone seines Innern zum Teil beschwéren, 
aber nie ganz unterdriicken, wie sein Bruch mit Emil Kuh zur 
Geniige beweist. Aber nicht nur mit dem Damon in sich hatte 
Hebbel sein ganzes Leben lang zu kimpfen, auch mit den dusseren 
Damonen hat Hebbel von seiner friihesten Kindheit auf, und bis 
zu seinem letzten Atemzug ringen miissen. Seine Kindheit nennt 
er selbst eine Hdlle,? und die Hélle hat um ihn herum geschlagen bis 
man ihn ins Grab getragen hat. Der Rheumatismus, ein Teufel 
der ihn schon in Kopenhagen an der Kehle hielt, hat ihn bis an sein 
Lebensende geplagt (Tagebiicher IV, 299, Nr. 6138, Briefe VII, 358, 
11). In seinem Gedicht, “Ein Geburtstag auf der Reise,” spricht 
Hebbel von Miinchen als seinem Schlachtfelde 


Wo ich hier, stumm, doch bang, 
Mit jedem der Dimonen 
Auf Tod und Leben rang [V. 54-56]. 


Die Miinchener Teufel aber waren wie Engel im Vergleich mit den 
HOllengeistern seiner Kindheit. In seiner autobiographischen Skizze, 
Aufzeichnungen aus meinem Leben, erzihlt er uns selber: “Wie tief 


1 Vgl. Hebbels Gedicht, ‘‘ Der Damon und der Genius,”’ V. 1-2. 


2Vgl. Werner, Hebbel: Ein Lebensbild, 8S. 12. In der Krummschen Ausgabe der 
Tagebicher ist die Lesung I, 98 ‘“‘Gifthélle."" Werner (Tagebicher I, 163, Nr. 747) liest 
“ Gifthiille.” 
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sich die Ausgeburten derselben [jener ungeheuren Furcht vor Damo- 
nen] mir eingepraigt haben, geht daraus hervor dass sie mit voller 
Gewalt in jeder ernsten Krankheit wieder kehren; so wie das fiebe- 
risch siedende Blut mir iiber’s Gehirn lauft und das Bewusstsein 
ertrinkt, stellen die altesten Teufel, alle spiter geborenen vertrei- 
bend und entwaffnend, sich wieder ein um mich zu martern, und das 
beweis’t ohne Zweifel am Besten, wie sie mich einst gemartert haben 
miissen”’ (Werke VIII, 100, 18-26). Diese altesten Teufel haben 
Hebbel in seiner friihesten Kindheit ‘des Abends vor’m Eindimmern 
von Boden und von den Wainden herab schon Geschichter ge- 
schnitten” (ibid., S. 102, 23-25). Er gesteht selbst die dumme 
Geschichte ein, wie er als Kind eines Tages einen alten Nussknacker, 
den er noch nie zuvor gesehen hatte, fiir den Teufel nahm, als dieser 
den Rachen 6ffnete und ihm seine grimmigen weissen Zahne zeigte 
(ibid., S. 101, 28 ff.). Im ewigen Kampfe mit den inneren wie 
dusseren Daimonen befangen, wie sollte es da einen wundernehmen 
wenn Hebbel sie so oft im Munde fiihrte und aufs Papier brachte ? 
Damit ist aber nicht gesagt dass Hebbel an die Existenz des 
Teufels geglaubt hat. Obgleich er den Glauben an einen persén- 
lichen Teufel seinen Charakteren beilegt, folgt daraus noch immer 
nicht dass er ihn auch selbst geteilt hat. Wann er aber den Glauben 
an den Teufel, der ihm in seiner Kindheit, wie schon erwahnt, beige- 
bracht worden ist, abgelegt hat, lisst sich nicht mit Sicherheit fest- 
stellen. Sein Gedicht “Der Tanz’ (1832) schliesst allerdings mit 
den Worten, “Verhéhnet nimmer der Geister Macht,” und am 
14. Juli 1837 wirft er im Tagebuche die Frage auf: “‘ Das Anscheinend- 
Gute beziehen wir immer auf iiberirdische Zustaénde; warum nicht 
immer auch das Anscheinend-Bése” (Tagebiicher I, 181, Nr. 806). 
Dass er selbst aber nicht mehr an iiberirdische Zustande, gute ebenso- 
wohl wie bése, glaubte beweist seine Aufzeichnung vom 13. April 
desselben Jahres: ‘‘ Die Hille ist langst ausgeblasen, und ihre letzten 
Flammen haben den Himmel ergriffen und verzehrt” (Tagebiicher I, 
153, Nr. 689).!. Aber schon am 30. Januar desselben Jahres 
schreibt er an Elise Lensing wie folgt: “Schon das ist ein grosses 
Ungliick, dass man nicht mehr an den Teufel, und noch weniger an 


1Vgl. auch Tagebuch III, 312, Nr. 4441; ibid., 8. 418, Nr. 5010, und das Gedicht 
“Das Bild vom Mittelalter,’’ V. 19-20. 
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seine Sippschafft glauben kan” (Briefe I, 162, 17-19). Hebbels 
Weltanschauung hatte weder fiir einen persénlichen Gott noch fiir 
einen persénlichen Teufel Raum. Er war ja nicht bloss kirchen- 
feindlich, sondern positiv atheistisch gesinnt.1 Gott war fiir ihn 
das schaffende und bindende, der Teufel das vernichtende und 
lésende, Prinzip in der Natur (vgl. Tagebiicher II, 281-82, Nr. 2808, 
19-20). Jedenfalls gilt von Hebbel, was er in bezug auf Schiller 
sagt, dass viele seiner Ausdriicke auf “die allen eingeborene und 
anerzogene christliche und jiidische Mythologie” zuriickzufiihren 
sind (Tagebiicher III, 234, Nr. 4154). 

Wenn sich aber auch seine Auffassung des Teufels im Laufe der 
Zeit geindert hat, bleibt sich diesselbe in seinen Schriften immer 
gleich. Hier bringt er eben nicht seine Anschauungen zum Aus- 
druck, sondern die der Charaktere die er malt. Individuelle, persén- 
liche Ziige besitzt Hebbels Teufel deshalb nicht. In Stoffen und 
Charakteren wie in Ausdriicken ist es der Teufel der Volkssprache und 
des Volksglaubens, den wir bei Hebbel vorfinden. Schon am 1. Juli 
1836 (Tagebiicher I, 42, Nr. 227) nimmt er sich vor, in einem Roman, 
fiir den er sich den Stoff aufzeichnet, “alle héllischen und himmlischen 
Gewalten dem Volksglauben gemiss” hineinzuverwickeln. Spiter 
vermerkt er sich im Tagebuche die folgende Regel: “Wir Menschen 
sind des Grauens und der Ahnung nun einmal fahig; es ist dem 
Dichter daher gewiss erlaubt sich auch solcher Motive zu bedienen, 
die er nur diesen triiben Regionen abgewinnen kann. Aber, Zweierlei 
muss er beachten. Er darf hier, erstlich, weniger, wie jemals, in’s 
rein Willkiirliche verfallen, dann wird er abgeschmackt. Dies 
vermeidet er dadurch, dass er auf die Stimmen des Volkes und der 
Sage horcht, und nur aus denjenigen Elementen bildet, welche sie, 
die der Natur alles wirklich Schauerliche lingst ablauschten, geheiligt 
haben” (Tagebuch I, 229, Nr. 1055). Dazu geniigen Hebbel die 
Erinnerungen aus seiner Kindheit und etwa sonstige volksmissige 
Uberlieferung in Verbindung mit der Bibel und der theologischen 
Literatur, die er fleissig las (Tagebiicher IV, 177, Nr. 5847, 18-20). 
Dass Hebbel mehr vom Teufel wusste als andere Leute hat schon 
Campes Frau zu ihrem Manne bemerkt, als sie das Manuskript der 
Genoveva in die Hinde bekam (Tagebiicher II, 151-52, Nr. 2481). 


1 Siehe auch R. M. Meyer, Die deutsche Literatur d. 19. Jhs., 8. 411. 
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Ein Beispiel literarischer Beeinflussung und einer philosophischen 
Durchgeistigung der Teufelsidee wird man nur im Michel Angelo 
(V. 675-92) finden. Der Teufel in diesem Drama sticht vom Teufel 
in den anderen Dramen sehr ab. Nur einiges in seinen Tagebiichern 
und vielleicht auch in seinen Gedichten' klingt an ihn an. Nur hier 
erhebt sich Hebbel iiber den Teufelsglauben des Volkes. Diese 
Auffassung vom Teufel, “der stets das Bése will und stets das Gute 
schafft”’ (Faust, V. 1336),? steht hoch iiber dem Volksglauben und 
beriihrt sich sehr eng mit der des Mephistopheles* in den spitesten 
und reifsten Partien von Goethes Faust, Erster Teil, namentlich 
aber im Prolog im Himmel: 


Des Menschen Tatigkeit kann allzu leicht erschlaffen, 

Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh’, 

Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu, 

Der reizt und wirkt, und muss als Teufel schaffen [V. 340-43]. 


Zwar kennt auch der Volksglaube einen “dummen Teufel,’ aber nur 
insofern als man seine Freude daran hat wenn der Teufel einmal 
betrogen und um seine Beute gebracht wird. Der Teufel aber als 
“Schalk” bei Goethe und als “Tor” (Michel Angelo, V. 681) bei 
Hebbel ist dagegen ein notwendiges Glied einer auf das Gute be- 
rechnenden Weltordnung, in der der Teufel im Grunde genommen 
ein Diener des Herrn ist, und das Bése eine untergeordnete Stellung 
einimmt, wihrend der Volksglaube zwei verschiedene Reiche aner- 
kennt, die sich gegenseitig bekimpfen und vernichten wollen, und 
im ganzen genommen nicht iiber diesen Dualismus hinauskommt. 
Zwar ist der Dualismus der Kernpunkt der Weltanschauung Hebbels, 
wie schon friiher bemerkt worden ist, aber sein Dualismus ist kein 
absoluter, sondern ein relativer. Schon friih kam Hebbel zu dur 
Uberzeugung, dass das Bése in der Natur sich zu irgend einer Zeit 
ins Gute verwandeln muss, dass es nicht bleibt, was es ist (Tagebiicher 


1 Vgl. die Stelle im Gedicht “‘Jedermann ins Album”"’: 
“*Bist Du ein Schlimmer, so straft iirger die Hélle dich nicht’’ (V. 4). 
Ein ahnlicher Gedanke ist Gen., V. 2915-16, ausgedriickt. 
2 Diese Idee hatte vielleicht auch Irad im meme = er sagt: 
“Der bise Geist hat, ohne es zu 
Fir seinen [Allahs] Plan gewirkt”” mney 1300-1301). 
* Dass Hebbel sich mit der Natur des Mephistopheles beschiftigte beweist die 
Tatsache dass er ein Wort Franz von Baeders tiber das Bése mit Riicksicht auf Goethes 
Mephistopheles besprach; siche Werner, Hebbel: Ein Lebensbild, S. 76. 
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I, 286, Nr. 1340; II, 205, Nr. 2616). Er glaubt fest an ein ‘“Ge- 
meinsames, Lésendes, und Verséhnendes hinter diesen (scheinbar) 
gespaltenen Zweiheiten” (Tagebiicher II, 79, Nr. 2197). Seinen 
Dualismus erklirt Hebbel an einer anderen Stelle in seinem T'agebuche 
sehr treffend folgendermassen: “Ideal und Gegensatz heben sich nich 
gegenseitig auf, sondern bedingen sich gegenseitig; sie fallen nur in 
den ersten Stadien soweit auseinander, verlieren sich aber spiter 
ineinander auf héchst beunruhigende Weise” (Tagebiicher II, 339, 
Nr. 2947). Das ist die einzige Verséhnung die Hebbel im Drama 
zulisst, die Verséhnung der Idee, aber nicht die des Individuums 
(vgl. u. a. Tagebiicher II, 216-17, Nr. 2634). 


Maximinian J. Rupwin 


University oF ILLINOIS 























REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Caractéres généraux des langues germaniques. By MEILLET. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette et C'®, 1917. Pp. xvi+222. 


When the distinguished author of a number of excellent works on the 
grammar of the Old Slavic, Armenian, Greek, and Old Persian languages pre- 
sents us with a comprehensive discussion of the main currents in the develop- 
ment of the Germanic languages, philologists have good reason to look forward 
to the study of his book with eager anticipation. I, for one, commenced to 
read it with the most optimistic expectations and was inclined throughout 
to give respectful consideration to any and all theories advanced by a 
scholar of Meillet’s splendid and well-deserved reputation. It is with a 
keen disappointment that I have to admit that the book, while at times 
brilliantly suggestive, is based upon an unsound hypothesis. On the other 
hand, I am glad to state that it has considerable merit: it displays a splendid 
store of well-organized knowledge and a masterful ability to organize the 
material; the style is of truly French lucidity, condensed, but withal almost 
conversational; and on the whole the book must be classed as one of the 
pioneer works in the tracing of tendencies in the growth of languages (“les 
tendances qui dirigent le développement, les principes actifs du changement”). 

Meillet adopts Feist’s unproved and improbable hypothesis of the non- 
Indo-European origin of the Germanic people! and believes with him that 
the ancestors of the Germanic group originally spoke some unknown lan- 
guage, became Indo-Germanized by an invasion from the east, and accepted 
the language of their conquerors, retaining, however, their original habits of 
articulation: ‘Les matériaux avec lesquels est fait le germanique sont indo- 
européens; le plan de la langue est nouveau.” It is the avowed purpose of 
Meillet’s book to characterize “les innovations qui ont donné au group 
germanique un aspect spécial.”’ 

Now Feist’s arguments, to be sure, are far from convincing; but neither 
have the representatives of the Baltic-home theory proved their case com- 
pletely, though, in my opinion, they are much closer to it. There is no escape 
from the fact that at present any decision concerning the origin of the Indo- 
Europeans must be one of faith rather than of scientific proof. However, 
this need not be any impediment to Meillet’s accepting Feist’s view tenta- 
tively, as it were, as a working hypothesis, being temporarily satisfied with 
it if it “works out” in a pragmatic sense of the phrase—that is, if it offers 

1Of Feist’s various works on the subject, he mentions only Indogermanen und Ger- 


manen (Halle, 1913); he disregards entirely the investigations of contrary-minded 
scholars like Much, Hirt, Kossinna, Braungart. 
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acceptable explanations of hitherto obscure phenomena, and if it does not 
lead to insoluble contradictions. There can be no doubt of the justification 
of such a method in a book like Meillet’s. All that can be demanded is 
this—that the facts be stated correctly and without any biased preference, 
and that the verdict of these facts be unflinchingly accepted by the investi- 
gator. How does Meillet meet these requirements ? 

The introduction, which keeps carefully aloof from all geographical 
theories concerning the home of the “ Aryans,” attempts to show on theoret- 
ical grounds that Germanic cannot be any direct continuation of Indo- 
European speech because its radical changes betray a lack of that stability 
which is characteristic of uniform races (p. 20). This theory as such might 
be debatable; but its application to Meillet’s contention is precluded by the 
fact that the Germanic languages (notwithstanding the author’s frequent 
assertions to that effect) are by no means farther removed from the parent- 
tongue than any contemporaneous Indo-European language; on the con- 
trary, in their tendencies of development they are closer to it than any other, 
as I have attempted to show in a number of articles (especially AJPh, 
XXXII, 195; MPh, XI, 71; IF, X XXIII, 377). It is interesting, by the 
way, that even Meillet makes this statement concerning the further growth 
of the Germanic languages after they had once deviated from the Indo- 
European: ‘Les lignes de ce développement présentent, on le verra, une 
remarquable continuité dans |’ensemble.” 

The concrete proof for the author’s contention we must naturally expect 
to find chiefly in the chapter on phonology. As a matter of fact, the dis- 
cussion of the Germanic sound-shift is by far the most important foundation 
of his hypothesis, and it is here that we begin to understand the affinity 
between Meillet’s and Feist’s views. Our author returns to a phonetically 
interesting explanation of the Armenian consonant shift (p>ph, b>p, etc.), 
given by him as early as 1903, in his Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de 
Varménien classique (pp. 6 f.): In a prehistoric Armenian pronunciation, 
IE b, d, g were imperfectly voiced; the vocal vibrations set in after the oral 
articulation had started. This led to their change into Arm. p, t, k, which, 
however, were not “‘pure tenues” as in Romance and Slavic languages, but 
sourdes faibles—voiceless lenes, apparently, as in South German. In the 
present book this theory is resuscitated on a broader scale. According to 
Meillet, the French articulation of p, t, k, with glottal occlusion, is the normal 
one in human speech. The Armenian articulation, with open glottis, is due 
to an ethnic substructure of pre-Indo-European Georgians. In principle, the 
same condition is claimed for the Germanic languages: In primitive Indo- 
European, p, t, k were pronounced with glottal stop (“by implosion’’), 
while the vocal vibrations of b, d, g were exactly synchronized with the 
corresponding oral occlusion. This is the case in French and (according to 
Meillet) elsewhere in Romance and Slavic tongues. But the pre-Indo- 
European population south of the Baltic had the thoroughly abnormal way 
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of pronouncing 7p, t, k with the glottis open, and b, d, g with imperfectly 
synchronized vibrations, and they retained that habit when they adopted 
the Indo-European language (p. 40): ‘On conclura de 1a que la mutation 
consonantique est due au maintien de leurs habitudes d’articulation par les 
populations qui ont recu et adopté le dialecte indo-européen appelé a devenir 
le germanique’’). In the case of p, t, k this led to aspiration; aspirated 
tenues are articulated with less tension of the oral organs than pure tenues 
and therefore they became spirants in Germanic (p. 35: ‘Les occlusives 
sourdes aspirées sont en général plus faiblement articulées que les non 
aspirées correspondantes; elles perdent done aisément leur occlusion); 
taking this as the starting-point, we may easily imagine the rest of Meillet’s 
description of the consonant shift; he considers the French type of stopped 
consonants ‘“‘le plus stable, le plus durable,” while the Germanic type tends 
to constant changes (p. 43: ‘le type articulatoire une fois posé en germanique 
commun s’est constamment reproduit en haut allemand, et il s’agit d’un 
développement continu”’). 

Surely this is an attractive theory, but unfortunately it is flatly con- 
tradicted by dry facts such as these: 

1. Glottal-stop p, t, & (implosive stops) are by no means “normal.” 
Until recently it was even doubted whether they were very common in 
French; ef., e.g., Jespersen, Lehrbuch, p. 107, and Grundfragen, p. 124; 
Kirste, Die konstitutionellen Verschiedenheiten der Verschlusslaute im Idg.; 
Evans, The Spelling Experimenter, I1, 20; Sweet, Primer’, p. 59, etc.). If 
the open glottis had anything to do with Lautverschiebung, this would be one 
of the most common sound-changes in existence. 

2. Aspirated tenues are, generally speaking, pronounced with rather 
more than less muscle tension than pure tenues. Exceptions are granted, 
but they are so rare that they do not affect the case. 

3. It is generally stated by phoneticians (e.g., Sievers, Grundziige, p. 141; 
Sweet, loc. cit.) that the very languages that Meillet quotes as a parallel 
to Germanic, namely, Armenian and Georgian, happen to be two of the very 
few that articulate p, t, k with glottal stop. ‘‘Die Verbreitung dieser Laute 
scheint gering zu sein. Bisher habe ich sie mit Sicherheit selbst nur im 
Armenischen . . . . und Georgischen beobachten kénnen” (Sievers, loc. 
cit.). Meillet himself admits, Armenisches Elementarbuch (1913), p. 11: 
“Man besitzt kein Mittel, die Aussprache von arm. p, t, k und }, d, g naher 
zu bestimmen’’; and it matters little if he adds (without any argument): 
‘es waren aber gewiss keine Verschlusslaute der romanischen oder slavischen 
Typen.” This is characteristic of the weakness of the foundation upon which 


Meillet builds his structure of a non-Indo-European, pre-Germanic language. 

4. There is no shadow of an argument that the IE articulations were as 
Meillet describes them. Even if they could be proved to have been thus, 
his phonetic deductions would be assailable; but all he offers is a plain 
assertion. 
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These objections pertain to the general principle of Meillet’s conten- 
tion. But in details, too, his deductions are contaminated by a number of 
regrettable misstatements from which I will quote only a few of the most 
typical: 

On p. 45 he claims that intervocalic consonants possess the inherent 
tendency of approaching the vowel type more or less; voiceless consonants 
become voiced, occlusives become spirants. This is (partly) true for Ro- 
mance, but untrue for Germanic; the two instances given by Meillet do not 
prove his point: in Danish *giutan>gyde we have merely a change from 
fortis to lenis, and the OHG change from -p-, -t- to ff, 33 is not an approach 
to the vowel type, but a strengthening of articulation (cf. J/EGPh, XVI, 1 ff.). 
Closely connected with this misunderstanding is Meillet’s statement that 
IE bh, dh, gh (having “une action glottale spéciale du type sonore, dont la 
nature n’est pas exactement connue”) became in Germanic b, d, g, under- 
going a secondary change to 6, df, y in intervocalic position. This view, aside 
from making the development of High German dialects entirely unintelligible 
(cf. writer, JEGPh, XVI, 11 ff.), slightly thwarts Meillet’s representation 
of Verner’s law, in which, by the way, I missed with regret any allusion to 
Gauthiot’s explanation of this sound change in Mém. soc. ling., XI, 193, the 
best that has ever been given—a curious omission in a book which is inscribed: 
‘A la mémoire de mes anciens éléves germanistes—morts pour leur pays— 
Achille Burgun, Robert Gauthiot.”—On p. 45 Meillet establishes a third 
consonant shift in South German on the ground of aspirated stops in Korn, 
Tochter; but kh in Korn is a retention of the general West-Germanic aspirate 
(in part, even a back-development from Upper German kx), and ¢ in Tochter 
is not an aspirate in South German pronunciation. Danish ), d, g, are not 
only ‘‘moins complétement sonores que les sonores romanes et slaves,’”’ but 
are entirely voiceless. The North German stops have not, since Germanic 
times, developed into any resemblance to the French stops; they have 
virtually retained the Germanic type of the ‘intermediate period” (the 
time between the two sound-shifts) and are as sharply distinct as ever from 
the corresponding French sounds. From the agreement of Goth. atta with 
Lat. and Gr. atta, Meillet concludes that geminates were not affected by the 
first sound-shift, for “‘les occlusives sourdes géminées, fortes par nature, se 
pronongaient sans doute (!) avec fermeture de la glotte dés le moment de 
limplosion,” while # in composition (Goth. *wait-bu, *wait-tu>waist) 
shows a different treatment—a far-fetched and altogether erroneous argu- 
ment for his theory. 

It is most distasteful to me to dwell on these details, but they are more 
than mere oversights (such as the Ge. preterit forms *geba, *gebi, with e 
instead of a, p. 46; Goth. daubus, p. 53, for the adjective daups; the asser- 
tions that Ge. y” always changes to w, and that Ge. p- became pf- every- 
where in OHG, etc.); the points that I had to criticize belong to the very 
substance of Meillet’s theory, which stands and falls with them. 
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There is little to be said concerning Meillet’s treatment of the vowels. 
From the point of view of linguistic tendencies it might not have been amiss 
to point out the characteristic meaning of the fact that IE @ was strengthened 
to 6>uo>ti in German, while 6 was weakened to d, Slavic showing the 
opposite development. It is in keeping with Meillet’s views that he attrib- 
utes to IE a purely melodic accent, which did not exert any influence 
whatever on vowel quality and quantity. We have here a striking instance 
of Meillet’s prejudice. According to him, whatever is found in Germanic 
cannot be Indo-European; now, in Germanic the accent influences the 
vowels to a great extent; consequently Meillet believes that it cannot have 
been thus in IE. Under these circumstances we cannot expect from him 
any explanation of the problem of Ablaut; it would have been inconsistent 
for him to admit that contrasts like é:6:0, @:6:2 could have been caused by 
the accent. Throughout the chapter on phonology we are confronted again 
and again with the author’s (semiconscious or unconscious ?) effort to depict 
the Germanic languages as a deterioration of IE speech. The reader feels 
himself carried back to the times when Schleicher used to bewail the degrada- 
tion of great and noble Gothic habaidedum to short and ugly English had. 
The chapter on morphology shows the same tendency. Nevertheless 
Meillet’s discussion of the Germanic verb is instructive and in some ways 
admirable; indeed, it is the best part of the book. Meillet aptly character- 
izes the Germanic verbal system as an entirely new structure brought about 
chiefly by two factors: the growing preponderance of Ablaut and the sub- 
stitution of the element of tense for the element of aspect. The stress that 
he lays on the preservation of aorist forms in the Ge. preterit is especially 
interesting. He says on p. 145: “Etant donné que l’aoriste thématique 
s’est maintenu jusqu’en germanique commun, des aoristes athématiques 
ont pu se conserver aussi. Une flexion got. bitum, bitud, bitun, peut se 
rattacher aussi bien 4 l’aoriste athématique védique bhét ‘il a fendu’, participe 
bhidén, qu’A un ancien parfait sans redoublement. Et un mélange de 
parfaits et d’aoristes athématiques au pluriel expliquerait le sens de prétérit 
pris en régle générale par le parfait en germanique.” (I believe that Meillet 
with perfect safety could have gone a step farther, asserting that the Ger- 
manic strong preterit is essentially an aorist, combined with a few modified 
perfect forms. I stated this view in 1913 in a paper read before the Modern 
Language Association and briefly outlined it in my Sounds and History of 
the German Language [1916], pp. 153 ff; the publication of an article on this 
problem, written nearly three years ago, has been delayed by the war.) 
The rest of the book is rather indifferent. It contains a very brief, non- 
committal discussion of Germanic declension, word order, and vocabulary. 
Strangely, no word is said about the development of gender, although this 
plays such an important part in the consolidation of the Germanic (especially 
German) declensional classes. In the chapter on vocabulary I was glad not 
to find any reference to Feist’s erroneous statement (PBB, XX XVII, 112 ff.) 
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that the Germanic language contained an extremely large number (about 
one-third) of non-Indo-European words. If true, this would considerably 
strengthen Meillet’s theory; does his silence indicate a recognition of the 
fallacy of Feist’s claim? 

In conclusion, the author repeats his assertion that the Germanic 
languages are fundamentally different from Indo-European. Especially 
in English, he says, hardly any trace of the IE type has remained: “A 
l’indo-européen, l’anglais est lié par une continuité historique; mais il n’a 
presque rien gardé du fonds indo-européen.”’ Meillet is right; the difference 
is enormous; so is the difference between the acorn and the oak, the source 
and the delta of a mighty river. But essentially they are the same. The 
most important differences between Indo-European and Germanic are not 
deviations, but natural developments. The nucleus of practically every 
one of them can be found in the parent-tongue. It has not degenerated, 
but grown as a tree grows, reflecting in its changes the character and history 
of the most immediate descendants from the prehistoric Indo-European race. 

Meillet has not carried his point. The failure of his arguments lends 
indirect support to the opposite view. 

E. Prokoscu 

Cuicago, IL. 





